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y THE GRECORIAN CHANTS. 

We beg to call the special attention of our readers to the 
letters. of “ An Organist,” in which the above subject is, we 
think, for the first time placed in a proper light. We sball be 
happy to receive further communications, pro and contra, from 
any of our usual correspondents, and shall be satisfied if the 
present controversy be the means of laying bare one of. the 
grossest pieces of humbug—no other term is sufficiently ex- 
pressive—that ever clogged the wings. of science. 





MR. JARRETT AND THE ATHENAUM. 


[Tue following letter has been addressed to us by Mr. 
Jarrett :-—] 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin,—In a notice of Mr. Sterndale Bennett's concert, the 
Atheneum makes the following comment upon my performance 
of the horn part in Mozart’s quintet for pianoforte and wind 
instruments :— 

“ What, by the way, has befallen.the last-mentioned gentleman? He was 
a few years ago one of our most refined and promising instrumentalists. He 
is now as often incomplete as perfect :—at best playing with an indolence 
which must not pass without remonstrance. Let him recollect that good 
report in Art is easy to lose, and hard to win back when lost.” 

I should be the last to complain of a just criticism, however 
severe, or to dispute the right of any reporter to give his 
conscientious opinion of such small ability as I may possess, 
be that opinion ever so unfavourable. But in the present 
instance, I think, I have some reason to doubt the fairness of 
the. strictures indulged in at my expense, since, while I am 
charged with being ‘‘as often incomplete as perfect,” it is a 
fact that I have not played more than twice in public during 
the last two years. Whether the reporter of the Atheneum 
has mistaken some other gentleman for myself, or some other 
instrument for that to which my humble talents are devoted, 
it is not for me to decide; but I can vouch for the truth of 
what I have stated. Apologising, Mr. Editor, for this 
intrusion in your valuable time, I have the honor to subscribe 
myself, your very obedient and obliged, 

London, June 10, 1850. 


[There must be a mistake somewhere. ] 


Henry JARRETT. 





OUR COTEMPORARIES. 
“LA TEMPESTA.” 


Tne new opera of La Tempesta has been apostrophised by 
our cotemporaries in lengthy diatribes, from which we shall 
attempt to gather their separate opinions. Although we begin 
by owning that, to get atthe truth, amidst the cloud of words 
and phrases, is as difficult as it was for Hercules to uncover 
the floor of the Augean stables. The general opinion of the 
papers is decidedly favourable, but, few of them have entered 
analytically into the merits of the music. The Daily News 


| has the shortest article, and consequently the most easily read 
After announcing that the opera was “‘ triumphantly success- 
ful,” the writer thus takes up the cudgels for M. Scribe, in 
anticipation of any objections that might be offered against the 
changes and innovations that have been made in thé original 
design of Shakspere :— 

“ La Tempesta is to be regarded, not as a version of the English 
play, but as a modern opera, founded on the subject of that play. 
Changes in the story, or the introduction of new incidents, are not 
to be called liberties taken with Shakspere’s text ; M. Scribe having 
been in no degree bound by it, but at liberty to use as much or as 
little of it as he thought proper, provided that what he has invented 
is in good keeping with what he has borrowed. Shakspere has 
enabled M. Scribe to produce a more charming opera than his 
unaided talents (great as they are) could have conceived ; but, in 
regard to its construction, it must be judged asif The Tempest 
had never existed.” 


This is, perhaps, the most plausible way of considering the 
matter since, with all its merits, the Zibretto of the celebrated 
French dramatist is, in many respects, opposed to the concep= 
tion of Shakspere. In treating the plot and music at once, 
the writer of the Daily News has avoided the difficult task of 
entering minutely into the characteristics of the latter, and has, 
perhaps, done wisely: He has, moreover, combined his 
criticism of the various performers in the same running com- 
mentary, dashed off currente calamo, in the strictest meaning 
of the expression. We shall do our utmost, however, by apt 
citations, to arrive at the bottom of his opinions. The orches- 
tral prelude which ushers in the prologue he pronounces ‘ of 
a solemn and melancholy cast;” the prayer for safety of 
Alonzo, Antonio, and their associates, is described as ‘‘ one of 
the most solemn and pathetic pieces of religious music ever 
listened to;” the effect of the whole scene, ‘‘ aided by 
Halévy’s imaginative music,” was, he says, ‘* quite magical ; 
and the enchantment was heightened by the airy form of 
Carlotta Grisi skimming through the confusion.” . 

As we wish chiefly to come at the writer’s notions of the 
music, we have italicised every word that is likely to- bring 
them prominently forward. The chorus of invisible spirits, 
which opens the first act (after the prologue), is pithily 
described as ‘‘ light and charming,” while the ballet music for 
Ariel’s pas d’entrée is dismissed as ‘‘ very pretty inits way.” 
At this point, however, the critic offers a strong objection to 
M. Scribe’s notion of making Ariel a dancing character, 
which, although we wholly disagree with it, we quote entire :— 

“This was very pretty in its way, but, as well as Carlotta 
Grisi’s subsequent performance, was quite a dramatic mistake, 
The scene became a mere commonplace divertissenent. Ariel 
and his attendant sylphs disappeared, and we beheld nothing but 
the danseuse and a squad of figurantes ; she executing a multitude 
of pirouettes and concluding every feat with the cunventional pose 
to receive the accustomed applause, while they went through a 
series of formal evolutions devised by the classical brain of M. Paul 





Taglioni,, All this completely disenchanted us, though we enjoyed 
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the light and graceful ballet music into which Arne’s “ Where the 
bee suchs” was introduced with singular felicity. Throughout 
the whole piece Mdlle. Grisi kept constantly dancing—eternally 
twirling about and éxecuting one sort of pas or another. We had 
supposed that she had been chosen for this part, not because she 
was a dancer, but because, like several other dancers, she was an 
accomplished mime ; because, 
‘ As those move easiest who have learnt to dance,’ 

she could represent the airy spirit with peculiar grace and lightness ; 
and because she was a mistress of the art of expression by look 
and gesture. But we never dreamed that the performance of 
Ariel was to be an exhibition of French dancing. True, Mdlle. 
Grisi was immensely applauded ; but she is a favourite, and will be 
applauded for anything. We know that many, whose taste we 
respect, felt as we did,” 

Poor Carlotta Grisi did what was set down for her, and no 
more. For our own parts, we regard her personation of Ariel 
as thowoughly Shaksperean, and the same opinion was 
expressed by every one with whom we conversed during the 
evening. The audience, moreover, testified their approval by 
incessant and rapturous applause. The critic surely forgot 
what he had written at the beginning of his article, —‘ changes 
in the story, or the introduction of new incidents, are not to be 
called liberties taken with Shakspere’s text.” This, by the 
way, however ; our wish is to penetrate into the writer’s ideas 
of M. Halévy and his music. We have not gleaned much 
as yet. 

Having admonished Carlotta Grisi, the gentle Sontag is 
next brought before the critical tribunal. 

“ Madame Sontag then entered, sola, as Miranda. Here, again’ 
another great public favourite disappointed us in the outset- 
Miranda appeared in the guise of a fashionable-looking lady, 
full-dressed for an evening party. Setting aside altogether the 
image of Miranda raised by the poetry of Shakspeare, could this 
be the secluded daughter of Prospero? Could Madame Sontag 
not imagine something more appropriate to the romantic character 
of the solitary maiden ? In spite of much delicious singing, and 
many touches of feeling in her acting, Madame Sontag’s very fine- 
lady-like aspect annoyed us the whole evening. She omitted the 
introductory recitative, which rendered the openinys of the air 
rather abrupt ; but tt is charmingly expressive of the unknown 
feetings which were beginning to agitate Miranda’s young heart, 
and she sang it most beautifully, with that extreme delicacy and 
finish for which she is unrivalled.” 

We continue to italicise the opinions of the music, as they 
are “short and far between,” and might be overlooked by a 
careless reader. We agree with the writer about Madame 
Sontag’s dress, but we can inform him, for his edification, that 
it was not of her own choice. Censure, when deserved, is 
wholesome ; but it should be dealt in the right quarter. The 

rictures of the critic ought to have been addressed to 
Madame Copere, and not to Madame Sontag, who is tho- 
roughly blameless in the matter. 

The following apostrophe to Lablache’s idea of Caliban is 
m ewhat equivocal if intended as a compliment :— 

“ He gave the most poetical and picturesque idea of the savage 
that.can be conceived ; so hideous as to be scarce human, but with 
something of grandeur which made him an object to be feared.” 


Tf this be true, Lablache has made a mistake. Shakspere’s 
Caliban has nothing picturesque or grand; he is a stupid 
monster, with one predominant quality—selfishness. But 
some musical opinions follow, which we lay hold of eagerly :— 


“ The trio which followed was of immense dramatic effect ; the 
stern reproaches of Prospero, Caliban’s indomitable fierceness, 
and Miranda’s terror, are blended with the most masterly skill. 
The subsequent scene between Prospero and Ariel, in which the 
_ €nchanter receives this minister’s report of his proceedings, and 





gives him further instructions, would be very effective if Mdlle. 
Grisi would put some restraint on her light, fantastic toe, and pay 
more attention to the truth and clearness of her pantomime. It 
contains some fine recitative, which was extremely well delivered 
by Coletti; but he committed the solecism of clasping Ariel by 
the hand, as if the spirit were a familiar friend of flesh and blood.” 


Mark the italics, reader. Poor Carlotta gets another tap. 
Does not the critic know that every movement of the danseuse 
is indicated ‘‘in the book,” and that if there be superfluity, it 
is the fault of those who have concocted it, not of her who has 
to. execute it? But stop! here are some more musical 
opinions :— 

“Ferdinand next appears, wandering alone, and following the 
unearthly music in the air. This invtsible chorus is delicious: it 
is the “ sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not” which 
Shakspere describes, and blends beautifully with the air in whic’ 
the young prince laments his father, and gives vent to his bewildered 
feelings. Baucarde sang with great sweetness, and was, altogether, 
a good representative of the part, which gives little scope for 
dramatic power. Then came the first meeting of the lovers,.an 
exceedingly pleasing scene. ‘Their mutual wonder and incipient 
love are expressed in impassioned re¢itative, and a highly wrought 
and lovely duet which terminates the first act.” 

Our readers may complain that this kind of criticism is 
rather, vague, but it is not our fault. 

A long description of the scene between Caliban and 
Sycorax, at the opening of the second act, demands no notice, 
since it does not say a word about M. Halévy’s part in the 
matter. The only opinions are, that ‘ Mdlle. Ida Bertrand 
gave a startling effect by the hollow and unearthly sounds of 
her voice ;” and that Madame Sontag’s “ expression of haughty 
surprise, indignation, and despair, when she found herself in 
the monster’s power, was her most successful effort.” In the 
description of the next scene there is a just tribute to the 
spirited performance of Mdlle. Parodi, which we quote with 
pleasure :— 

“ The scene changed to a beautiful spot on the sea-shore, where 
we found Trinculo, Stephano, and the sailors saved from the 
shipwreck, singing a bold, joyous chorus. Stephano, asailor lad, 
admirably personated by Mdlle. Parodi, is called on by his 
comrades for a song, and gives a paraphrase of Shakspere’s ditty : 

‘ The master, tlie , the k in, and I.? 

The words are rendercu with great spirit; Halévy’s air is most 
felicitous, and Parodi sang it with a beauty and fire which threw 
the house into a very tumult of delight. It was encored with 
acclamations such as were bestowed on Alboni’s famous 
anacreontic.” 

Reader, do not ‘overlook the italics. Of the finale to the 
second act, of which Mdlle. Parodi’s canzone is a portion, the 
writer says nothing, but contents himself by describing “the 
inimitable and indescribable” acting and singing of Lablache, 
about which none will be disposed to differ from him. We 
should, nevertheless, have expected from the critic of the 
Daily News, some account and analysis of the most spirited 
and effective piece of music in the whole opera. 

“The third act,” says the critic, “ contains comparatively 
little,” and the critic is comparatively right. He finds fault 
with Scribe for the incident in which Miranda, urged by 
Sycorax, attempts to kill Ferdinand while sleeping, and says 
“he could hardly have believed it possible Scribe could have 
imagined anything so absurd.” The following is all that is to 
be gathered about the musical merits of this act :— 

“ The music of this act is less striking than that of the two 
preceding. It contains, however, a sine duct between Ferdinand and 
Miranda; and the choral finale is rendered peculiarly interesting 
to English ears by another introduction of Arne’s beautiful melody, 
admirably harmonized and instrumented,” mez 
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A summary of the general impressions produced upon him 
by the music lets us more intimately into the critic’s feeling 
on the matter, although it must rather be regarded as vague 
adulation than as praise tempered by judgment, or established 
by argument :— 

“Our general impression of the music of this opera may be 
gathered from what has been said ‘of particular parts of it. Like 
all music of a high class, it requires to be repeatedly heard before 
it can be fully judged. But we have no hesitation in thinking that 
La Tempesta will be regarded as the chef d’euvre of its celebrated 
author. It is the work of a poet as well as a musician. Like all 
Halévy’s music, it is profound in thought and masterly in construc- 
tion, while it is bold, free, imaginative, and dramatic, with a great 
deal of graceful and expressive melody, set off by the most varied 
and elegant instrumentation. The beauties of melody are profusely 
scattered through the concerted pieces; the regular and formal airs, 
as in the best modern operas, being few in number. We think the 
airs in’ Miranda’s part too florid and ornate for the simplicity of the 
character ; but the composer doubtless had in view the peculiar 
style which the accomplished singer has carried to such unrivalled 
perfection.” 


We add the resumé of the merits of the performance, which 
is hardly more than just, although a few details would have 
been acceptable :— 


‘* We have also said enough to convey ourfgeneral impression of 
the performance. No praise can be too strong for the manner in 
which the opera has been prepared and brought upon the stage. 
The choruses were admirably sung, the concerted musie went with 
the utmost precision and clearness, and the orchestra (which was 
conducted by Balfe), in respect to power in the descriptive music, 
aud delicacy of accompaniment, left ‘nothing to be desired. The 
beauty and splendour of the spectacle could not be surpassed.” 


Notwithstanding all we have quoted we fear that the most 
attentive reader will get up from the perusal of these extracts, 
without any very clear idea of M. Halévy’s music, or the 
critic’s real opinions. 

Th: Zimes publishes an article of two columns and a half, 
from which we must content ourselves with a very few ex- 
tracts. Suffice it that the general tone is highly favourable, 
while, atthe same time, an attempt is made to analyse the 
music, which we have not observed in other papers. A column 
and a half of the notice is devoted to M. Halévy’s partition, 
and the popular composer is criticised as well as praised, in 
both respects, we think, fairly. The writer’s view of the 
unusual interest of the event may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing introductory paragraph :— 

“ Saturday evening was one of those exciting occasions that only 
occur once or twice in two or three years. The engagement, not 
only of a foreign composer, but of a dramatist of such eminence as 
M. Scribe to write a /ibretto, was something altogether new. Then 
there was the popular nature of the subject, the curiosity to see 
how so national a poem as the Zempest would he treated by a 
French dramatist, and how such poetic imaginings as Ariel and 
Caliban would be realized by such artists as Carlotta Grisi and 
Lablache. In short, the combination of circumstances which drew 
together the vast audience that thronged Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Saturday night was something altogether without precedent. 


His opinion of M. Scribe, and the importance of that 
eminent writer’s share in the transaction, is expressed with 
equal clearness :— 


“ We will begin by-describing M.Scribe’s portion of the work. 
In many Italian operas of the old school the poeta is a very insig- 
nificant personage, and the public cares no more about him than 
about the copyist. He is useful as a scaffolding. which may be 
taken down thed the work is completed. But when we have the 
first living dramatist of Europe writing a libretto, and bear in mind 
that in operas of the French school the book is more than half the 
battle, the case becomes quite different. We might avail ourselves 








here of the og a to expand a little on the honourable career 
of M. Scribe, but, in the first place, a short biography appeared in 
our columns a few days ago, and, in the second place, a monument 
setting forth his greatness more adequately than could be done by 
any dry history has been recently presented to such of the public 
as were able to appreciate him by the performance of his Bertrand 
et Raton and his Camaraderie at'the St. James’s Theatre.” 


After an elaborate description of the plot, design and conduct 
of the libretto, the writer concludes with the following lumin- 
ous and philosophical resume :— 

“M. Scribe has shown the talent, frequently shown by him 
already, of seizing upon available points, and so presenting them 
that each scene has a character of its own. The first scene of 
Shakspere’s play rather precedes the action than forms part of it. 
In M. Scribe’s hands this becomes a prologue in the modern sense 
of the word ; and the manner in which the storm with its horrors 
is treated leaves an impression of solemnity and a lively curiosity 
as to how so imposing a commencement will be followed up, In 
the first act the more graceful side of superstition is brought for- 
ward. Here Ariel dances his pas, the genii who appear are of the 
benevolent kind, and their mission is to bring together two youth- 
ful lovers with the sanction of a parent. Miranda is the central 
figure, and an air of female gentleness is diffused over the whole. 
Caliban has appeared as an isolated dark spot in the picture, but 
the second act is devoted to his developement, the more gloomy 
side of superstition is thrust forward, and hence arises an admirable 
contrast. The sorrows of this act consist of the groans of the 
pent-up witch and the discontent of her son, while the joy is a 
brutal state of intoxication powerfully set forth. The third act is 
less striking than the rest in its first incidents, but the appearance 
of the ship which is to take the dramatis persone to their proper 
home gives it a distinctive importance. That M. Scribe wll escape 
the animadversion of every Shaksperian purist we will not venture 
to predict, bnt we think that those who are forward to censure his 
modifications of the story will speak only from some unpractical 
theory, and will show their ignorance of the essential difference 
between a spoken drama and a grand opera. The above remarks, 
it will be cbserved, have reference solely to M. Scribe’s book, 
apart from the music of M. Halevy, to which we now proceed.” 


There is a smack of Lessing about this wind-up, which is 
by no means disagreeable, although it may be caviare to the 
multitude of readers. 

We must protest, however, against a notion that is beginning 
to take root in certain quarters that the music of a grand opera 
can by any possibility be of secondary consequence, indeed 
that it be anything else than of the first consequence. This 
notion is encouraged by authors but should be strongly repre- 
hended by musicians and those who advocate the interests 
and progress of music. 

The analysis of the music is prefaced by some remarks, 
which we quote without curtailment :— 


“It is well known that the Ubretto of La Tcmpesta was 
originally intended for the late Mendelssohn, who in the music to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the First Walpurgis Night of 
Goethe, had already displayed a rich dramatic vein and the highest 

oetical felicity in the illustration cf romantic and fairy subjects. 
What Mendelssohn would have made of The Tempest may be 
easily imagined ; but it is bootless now to regret the loss his early 
death has occasioned to the operatic stage, tq which he had re- 
solved upon devoting much of his future time; and we have 
introduced his name merely with a view to a fact which tells highly 
in favour of M. Halévy’s originality. With the inspirations of 
Mendelssohn, in the {nll meridian of their popularity, before his 
eyes, and with the Oberon of Carl Maria von Weber casting equal 
temptation in his way, it is but just to remark that M. Halévy has 
not once descended to imitation, and that the influence of those 
remarkable meu is nowhere to be traced in his manner of treating 
a subject which would have been so congenial to both of them. 
Almost any modern German composer, to whom the book of The 
Tempest might have been assigned, would have drawn wholesale 
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upon the stores of Mendelssohn and Weber, and the result would 
most probably have been a pale copy of a brilliant original ; but 
M. Halévy is not a copyist ; he has a style of his own, and this is 
as marked and as individual in La Tempesta as in any of his 
previous essays. 


After all, the compliment to M. Halévy’s originality, which 
we freely acknowledge, might have been put less equivocally, 
since it may be a matter of doubt to many whether an absolute 
non-resemblance to Mendelssohn and Weber, in the treatment 
of a fairy subject, and indeed of any subject whatever , should 
be the goal of ambition to an aspiring composer. Although 
perfectly original in manner, both Mendelssohn and Weber 
have availed themselves of those general principles of universal 
truth which constitute so much of the excellence of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and all the great composers, a departure from 
which (no insinuation against M. Halévy) is rather to be 
deprecated than glorified. The Times should be less mystic 
in its expressions of approval. The esoteric writing has gone 
out of date; modern criticism has justly repudiated it, as 
equivocal and unsound. 

In one or two instances the critic of the Times complains of 
a habit in which M. Halévy indulges of beginning a piece in 
one key and ending it in another. The trio of Miranda, 
Prospero, and Caliban, which begins in G minor and ends in 
B flat, though praised for its dramatic effectiveness, is com»- 
mented upon for an indifference to the rules of ‘tonality ’ 
unprecedented in the works of the great masters. The ob- 
jection is just, for although it may be urged that B flat is the 
relativegnajor of G minor, it is also an independent key per 
se, and only establishes its relationship by a deference to the 
tonic as superior. “No piece of music can with propriety begin 
in a minor key and end in the relative major, nor vice versd. 
If in the course of the composition a movement, or a phrase, 
in the relative, succeeds the delivery of the principal theme in the 
tonic, another movement, or a return to the first phrase, in the 
tonic, must follow, or the composition remains unfinished. 
This is the principle of the symphonic form, the only true_one 
in music. The writer might have cited several other examples 
in La Tempesta, and among the rest Miranda’s first cavarina, 
which opens in D and finishes in A—a plain violation of a 
law that should be absolute and irrefragable. 

The critic winds up his notice of the music with the fol- 
- lowing remarks, which are on the whole exceedingly just :— 


‘In the above cursory sketch we have, of course, been able to 
give but a very imperfect idea of the merits and pretensions of M. 
Halévy’s opera as a work of art, and, doubtless, many points have 
been passed over, which, ina longer and more elaborate review, 
might have challenged criticism, if not animadversion. Our impres- 
sion of the whole work, however, is so favourable, that were we 
justified in offering a decided opinion after one hearing we should 
feel inclined to rank La Tempesta higher than any previous effort 
of its composer. Asin La Juwe, M. Halevy has essayed to in- 
dividualise each of the dramatis persone by certain peculiarities of 
rhythm and orchestral treatnient. With Caliban, Miranda, and 
Ariel he has been remarkably successful ; less so with Prospero, 
whose music, in ong opinion, wants the weight and dignity that are 
naturally associated with the idea of the magician King ; while 
Fernando, although always graceful and sometimes passionate, 
sings much the same kind of music that would be placed in the 
mouth of any young and romantic lover by a composer of talent 
and intelligence. The best developed character is certainly 
Caliban, and next to him, Ariel. Had the music given to Miranda 
been less ornate and: less vocally elaborate, her character might 
have been associated with the two others; but in considering 
Miranda, M, Halévy evidently thought quite as much of Madame 
Sontag, whose extraordinary vocal facility he could not resist the 
temptation of bringing into prominence. The instrumentation of 





the opera throughout is a masterly example of the wodern French 
school, of which M. Havéy is one of the most celebrated disciples ; 
while the choral writing, in a great meusure, illustrates a prevailing 
fault of that school—want of continuity. The weak point in the 
opera is Sycorax, a character, of which, while it suggests great 
things, M. Halévy has made little or nothing. A palpable effect 
presents itself in the second act, where Caliban, having possessed 
himself of the magic flowers that ensure him the completion of three 
wishes, assails Miranda with protestations of attachment. Had 
the appeals of Sycorax to be released from her prison under the 
rock, where she has been confined by Prospero, been skilfully inter- 
mingled with the declarations of Caliban and the disdain ot Miranda 
instead of a clever duct, we should probably have had a fine 
dramatic trio.” 


A warm tributeto the general performance and to Mr, Balfe’s 
exertions especially, follows in due course :— 


“The execution of the work was creditable to all concerned 
band and chorus no less than principals. Mr. Balfe, who presided 
in the orchestra, took as much pains as if the opera had been his 
own composition, and on no previous occasion has the band, which 
he directs so well and has brought to such a high staté of disci- 
pline, been enabled to display its strength and general efficiency to 
such advantage.” 


We can only find room for a couple of extracts about the 
performers. Of Lablache, the critic writes thus :— 


“The Caliban of Lablache is one of the finest creations ever 
seen on any stage. The dress and the disposition of the whiskers, 
which give a remarkably“animal expression to the countenance, are 
in themselves novel and artistic in-the highest degree. ‘ihere isa 
combination of dull earthiness and brute ferocity in his first 
appearance that almost denotes an union between the vegetable 
and the animal kingdom, and the occasional grunt which he gives 
to his recitative has about it something fearfully sub-human. Under 
the influence of wine the mass warnis up into new vitality, At first 
there was the proud confidence of intoxication—the unwillingness 
to believe in the overpoweriug sense of drunkenness. ‘Then, us the 
fumes ascended, and there was a determination to obey the inspi- 
ration of the moment, the exultatiun of the savage, notwithstanding 
the heavy balance of his earthy nature, was most perfect. .The 
vocal task of Lublache has been more arduous than:he has had 
for many years. The music of Caliban is in, several places 
extremely florid, and, both in the trio with Miranda and Prospero, 
and in the duet with Miranda, he has passages to sing whtch 
demand not only unusual flexibility, but also unusual compass. 
Moreover, the higher register of the voice is frequently taxed. 
Notwithstanding these unaccustomed calls upon his physical 
povers, this great singer hus never appeared to more striking 
advantage, and. in spite of the arduous and trying character of the 
music, it suits him as if M. Halévy had previously taken measure 
of his resources. He sang with force and energy throughout. His 
‘ Baccanale’ was a masterpiece.” 


To Carlotta Grisi, whose Ariel has turned all heads and 
won all hearts, the following poetical apostrophe is appro- 
priately addressed :— 


“ As a contrast to the heavy grandeur of Caliban comes the 
exquisite lightness and pantomimic persuasiveness of Carlotta Grisi. 
For those terpsichorean feats, which form the main attraction of 
ordinary ballet, this opera does not afford opportunity, but the 
ethereal Carlotta never had finer occasion for shuwing all the mind 


_of her art, and she availed herself of it completely. She is the half- 


operatic, half-instrumental creation of the poet’s fancy, and there is 
a certain fairy-like swiftness in her expression—a representation of 
extreme sensitiveness that catches and utters an emotion instanta- 
neously, which could not be surpassed.” 


Sontag, Baucarde, Coletti, all are praised, and the clever 
Parodi, with her spirited canzone, is honoured with a special 
mark of approbation. . 

(To be continued.) 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


TuE first representation of La Tempesta, an opera in three 
acts, the libretto by Scribe, the music by Halévy, took place 
on Saturday night, in presence of one of the most crowded and 
brilliant audiences that ever assembled within the walls of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. The curiosity that awaited the 
production of this opera was almost unprecedented, and arose 
from a variety of causes. The European name of Scribe, 
which has been associated with so many brilliant triumphs 
in every branch of the dramatic art; the celebrity of Halévy, 
whose operas have of late years been the main support of the 
two great musical theatres of Paris; the subject, one of 
Shakspere’s most familiar dramas, which, moreover, had 
already been set to'music by the great English composer, 
Purcell; these and other reasons combined in raising public 
expectation about La Tempesta to the highest pitch. When 
we add that the success of the opera equalled every anticipa- 
tion, we have said enough to render further preliminary 
needless, and may at once proceed to consider the merits of 
the work as a drama and as a musical composition. ; 

So, much has been said in the morning papers about the 
plot, which M. Scribe has constructed upon the materials 
furnished by Shakspere’s dramatic poem, that we shall not tire 
our réaders wlth a prolix repetition of details, with which they 
must already be sufficiently familiar. That M. Scribe has 
preserved many of the chief inci¢entsin the Tempest, most of the 
dramatis persone, and, iu a great degree, the general design, 
and that he has modified, changed, expanded, and omitted, as 
seemed to him most fit for. dramatic and musical purposes, 
may be seen by the following abstract of the plot, which we 
borrow from the Zimes :— 


The book of La Tempeésta has been rendered into Italian from 
'M. Scribe’s French by Signor Giannone. The prologue corresponds 
to the first scene in Shakspere’s play. The stage represents the 
deck of the King of Naples’ vessel, with himself, Ferdinand, and 
Antonio on board. - The storm is directed by Ariel and other genii, 
who are seen hovering about. The King and Antonio are occupied 
with penitent thoughts on the wrongs tu Prospero, and their con- 
sciences are further stirred by the menaces of the chorus. The 
sailors, after various exhibitions of terror, join in a prayer, at the 
end of which the vessel strikes. 

The first act is laid in a picturesque part of the island, near 
Prospero’s cave, and Miranda, who has been shocked by the sight 
of the tempest, implores her father to save the lives of the sufferers. 
Even-when informed by him that the persons who caused their 
exile and solitary life are on board the vessel, lier gentle nature is 
shown to be unsusceptible of malice. The entrance of Caliban, 
who is ordered to fetch wood from the forest, causes the characters 
ot the three personages to be in some measure developed. The 
deformed slave is morose and insubordinate, Prospero firm and 
dignified, Miranda timid, but at the same time merciful, inasmuch 
as she implores her father not to punish the malignant. When 
Miranda and Caliban have left the stage, Prospero summons Ariel, 
and, informing him that his restoration to the dukedom depends on 
the union of Miranda and Ferdinand, exhorts him to use every 
exertion to promote it. The first meeting of the young poir takes 
place immediately afterwards, und they at once become ecnamoured 
of each other. The act terminates with a mutual avowal, which 
the delighted Prospero contemplates from the background. Up to 
this point Shakspere’s plot has been followed without any material 
alteration. 

The second act is .remarkable for bold deviation. Caliban, 
employed in chopping wood near the rock in which his mother, 
Sycorax, has been confined by Praspero, calls upon her to avenge 
his wrongs. Her voice informs him of three magic flowers, which 
grow in the vicinity, each of which will grant a wish to the bearer. 
His first duty is to release his mcther, but he hs no sooner obtained 
possession of the talisman than he uses one of the flowers to imprison 





Ariel in a pine tree, that Miranda may be left unguarded. This 
imprisonment of Ariel is rather a transposition of one of Shakspere’s 
incidents than a new introduction, for it will he recollected that in 
the Tempest Prospero refers to the punishment of Ariel by Sycorax. 
The resisiance of Miranda to the rough courtship of Caliban, and 
her threat to kill herself rather than yield, cause the savage to use 
another of the three wishes, and lulling Mirandatosleep he carries 
her off in his arms, in spite of the exhortations of Sycorax, whose 
voice still cries aloud for liberation. The scene changing to another 
part of the island, we find Trinculo, Stephano, and the rest of the 
sailors carousing, and the well-known song, “ The master, the 
swabber, the boatswain and I,” is imitated in a spirited canzone. 
Caliban bringing on Miranda, the sailors surround him, but promise 
to leave him unmolested on his assurance that he will be their 
guide through the island. Thev, moreover, give him wine, which 
intoxicates him at once, and Miranda, taking advantage of his 
situation, snatches the flowers from his hand, and when he and the 
sailors attempt to pursue her, renders them immoveable, and 
escapes. The bacchanal scene in which Caliban’s drunkenness is 
exhibited, and to which the sailors serve as chorus, is a remarkable 
instance of an ingenious conversion of a situation proper to spoken , 
drama into one suitable for opera. M. Scribe bas exactly seen the 
musical value of the drunken friendship of Caliban, Trinculv, and 
Stephano, and by expanding the comic pair into a chorus, has made 
this phase in the munster’s character strikingly operatic. The 
incident of the three flowers is a daring innovation, but there is 
nothing in the relation between Caliban and Sycorax, which is not 
perfectly in keeping with the tone of Shakspeare. 

“The third act opens on the same spot as the first scene of the 
second. Prospero meets Alonzo and Antonio, and reproaches them 
for their crimes. He soon discovers by the movement of the pine- 
tree that it contains Ariel, whcm he at once releases, and who tells 
him by gestures (Aricl,ia M. Scribe’s version, is a creature of mute 
signs, not of words) the peril of Miranda, for he has not witnessed 
her escape. The three, now reconciled, hasten to d@liver her. 
In the meanwhile, Sycorax still entertains the hope of overthrowing 
Prospero, and on the appearance of Miranda, endeavours to per- 
suade her that Ferdinand is an impostor, and that she is bound to 
kill him, to-save her father’s life. A scene ensues in the interior 
of the cave, where Ferdinand is asleep, and Miranda standing over 
him struggles between love and supposed duty. Ferdinand, who 
awakes and perceives Miranda’s intention, gladly offers to die by 
her hand, but the approach of Caliban and the sailors, who are 
a-thirst for vengeance, unites both the lovers in mutual defence. The 
sight of Ferdinand, their lawful prince, at once brings the sailors 
to their knees, and Caliban, who has recovered his bunch of 
flowers, finds that the last ‘ wish’ has been used by Miranda. ‘The 
entrance of Prospero, Alonzo, and Autonio, who join the hands of 
Ferdinand and Miranda, and the appearance of the vessel which is 
to take them all to Italy, save Caliban, who is left to enjoy a mo- 
narchy like that of Alexander Selkirk, terminates the opera.” 


We agree, for the most part, with the Times in the view 
above taken of the ingenuity and main effect of M. Scribe’s 
libretto, and we agree altogether in the insinuation that the 
celebrated French dramatist was thoroughly justified in using 
his own discretion about the materials at his disposal. _ That 
Shakspere’s Tempest was never intended for an opera may be 
considered as certain, in the face of all the eloquence and 
ingenuity of Mr. Morris Barnett, who has laboured hard, in a 
pamphlet recently printed, to establish the contrary. But that 
M. Scribe had a perfect right to found a musical /ibreféo upon 
Shakspere’s play is, we think, equally undeniable. There is 
nothing new in this sort of adaptation. Every imaginable 
theme has been employed during the last two centuries 
as a vehicle for operas and ballets, and there is scarcely a poet, 
romancer, or historian, who, at one period or another, has not 
been made to pay toll. Shakspere has not escaped, and if he 
had it would have shown little taste on the part of musical 
composers. Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Romeo and Juliet, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, &c., &c., have, each in its 
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turn, been submitted to the skill and fancy of the musician, 
and placed in an operatic form before the public with more 
“or less success. We repeat that there is nothing new in such 
an approximation of the creations of our great poet. There 
is therefore no necessity to set up a defence for M. Scribe as 
Mr. Barnett has done, or by a brilliant succession of readable 
sophistries to endeavour to prove that Shakspere intended 
what he never dreamed of. Had music been as far advanced 
in the reign of Elizabeth as it is now Shakspere would in all 
probability have written the Tempest exactly in its present 
form. What he desired in a musical point of view was sup- 
plied by Purcell, with whose illustrations Shakspere would 
most likely have been satisfied, however strongly he might 
have objected to the feeble alterations of Dryden—* immortal 
John.” In our consideration of the libretto of La Tempesta, 
therefore, we must view it as a drama of M. Scribe, founded 
on the Tempest of Shakspere, and judge of its merits as a 
medium for music without any reference to Shakspere himself, 
between whose Tempest and Scribe’s La Tempesta we may at 
once declare there is nothing in common. It is both unjust 
and illogical to make comparisons between things so utterly 
different. Who, for one instant, ever complained that 
the Otello of Rossini’s opera was not even a shadow of the 
Othello of Shakspere? As a libretto for music we hold with 
the Times, that M. Scribe has not descended from his 
ordinary level in the construction of the Z’empesta, how- 
ever we may regard the incident of Caliban’s three wishes 
as fantastic, and the incident of Miranda attempting the 
life of Fernando, in the third act, as farfetched and improbable. 
The grand thing was to combine an interesting drama with 
striking nmusical situations, and in this M. Seribe has succeeded 
with his accustomed felicity. The Caliban, though not the 
Caliban of Shakspere, is a graphic and amusing sketch ; the 
Ariel, nearer allied to Shakspere’s creation, is exquisitely 
graceful; the Miranda and Fernando, though somewhat pale, 
might in other hands have been paler; and the Prospero is a 
highly respectable personage of his class—one ordinarily 
allotted to barytones and basses. Of the manner in which 
the book is written we are unable to judge, since M. Scribe’s 
version has of course been submitted to the ordeal of an 
Italian translation, by which of course it has gained nothing. 
But M. Scribe has too well earned a reputation among the 
classic writers of his great country to stand in need of any 
foreign criticism on his style. We may add here that the 
English version of the libretto, which stands by the side of the 
Italian in the books of the opera, sold at the theatre, is without 
any exception the most easy, finished, intelligible, and essen- 
tially lyrical we ever saw, in support of which assertion we 
shall most likely adduce some passages in the course of the 
present or a future article. 

About M. Halévy, tht composer of the music, we spoke at 
length on a recent occasion.* The following particulars, 
however, from the columns of a morning contemporary, may 
serve as a refresher. 


“We have recently had occasion to speak of the artistic career 
of M. Halévy, of the operas that have proceeded from his pen, of 
the steady growth of his popularity until it reached its acmé in La 
Juive, and of the position he holds among modern dramatic 
composers of the French school. A very few observations will 
therefore suffice to preface our analysis, necessarily hasty and 
imperfect, of the opera produced on Saturday with such distin- 
guished success. ‘Iwo facts of importance essentially serve to 
eonsolidate the reputation which M, Halévy has gained by the 





- * The successful production of Le Val d’ Andorre at the St, James’s 





operatic writings. The first is his intimate connexion with his 
great master, Cherubini, who was well known to entertain the 
highest esteem for his talents, and who frequently employed him 
as a substitute in the duties of his office as director of the Conser- 
vatoire. From this it is natural to infer that the theoretical 
acquirements of M, Halévy must be of a more solid order than is 
usually deemed essential to a musician who devotes his undivided 
attention to compositions for the stage. The other fact is involved 
in the influence which the operas of M. Halévy, in the course of the 
last fifteen years, have had on both the great lyrical theatres of 
Paris. Since Rossini ceased to write, and Auber confined himself 
exclusively to the Opera Comique, the Académie Royale de 
Musique may be said to have existed mainly upon the labours of 
two composers—Meyerbeer, whose three great works were spread 
over a space of nearly twenty years (the Robert was produced in 
1831, the Prophéte in 1849), and Halévy, whose Juive, Reine de 
Chypre, Guido et Ginevra,and Charles VI. have been the only sigaal 
successes, the operas of Meyerbeer excepted, which the first theatre 
in Paris can record during the major part of that period. Nor has 
the music of M. Halévy been less beneficial to the interests of 
the minor establishment—the Opera Comique. To say nothing of 
L’Eclair, one of his earliest and best productions, which still 
retains its favour with the public, three of his operas — Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine, Le Wal d’Andorre, and La Fée aur 
Roses—have co-operated with some of Auber’s most successful 
efforts in maintaining the prosperity of that theatre in the face of 
circumstances before which the most firmly rooted of popular 
amusements have vainly endeavoured to make head. When, besides 
the honour of having been thus indispensable to two of the most 
famous musical establishments in Europe, it is added that M.Halévy’s 
operas have been played, and are continually played, in almost 
every town of France and Germany where a theatre and a lyrical 
troupe are to be found, it would be difficult for the staunchest 
adherent to certain schools of art (whose supremacy we do not 
question), for the hardiest opponents of sundry peculiarities of 
style, to dispute, witli any degree’ of consistency, the claims of 
M. Halévy as a dramatic composer, or the justice of the place that 
has been assigned him among his contemporaries by the most 
reputed critics of the day.” 


There can be no doubt of the truth of all this, to which we 
have nothing to add but the expression of our full concurrence. 
Few musical composers have laboured harder or more con- 
scientiously to acquire a name than M. Halévy, and few have 
taken firmer hold of the French public, which prides itself on 
being the first in the world where music is concerned. We 
may add that Halévy obtains an enormous price for the copy- 
right of his works from the Parisian music-publishers. For 
La Juive and every subsequent opera he has received a sum 
very nearly if not quite equivalent to that paid to Rossini, 
Auber, and Meyerbeer for their most popular works, Nor, 
from all we can gather, have the spirited publishers 
(MM. Brandus and Co.) ever had reason to complain of their 
speculation in Halévy’s works, the last three of which, at the 
Opera Comique,* have each long passed their centenary per- 
formance. These facts are unanswerable, or else there is no 
truth in the venerable saw—“ the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” All the puffing in this age of puffing has never 
been able to make Verdi’s music either popular or saleable. 
Halévy’s is both, without puffing at all—which proves that 
the public like it, and as Dr. Johnson says, “ He who pleases 
many must have merit.” Not that we adduce this maxim of 
the Doctor’s as a proof of Halévy’s merit, which we believe to 
be beyond a question. 


Tle music of La Tempesta is not to be disposed of in one 
review, nor are we so presumptuous as to imagine that, ,with 
one or two or three hearings we can possibly arrive at the 





* Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Le Val d Andorre, and La Fée 
auc Roses. 
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bottom of it. Halévy composes on a system which is purely 
his own. He invented it, and no one else has presumed to 
adopt it. He cannot, therefore, be criticised ad captandum. 
Nor is it for us to speculate on the style in which the late 
Mendelssohn might have treated the subject of La Tempesta, 
which, as every body knows, was first intended for him; or 
to argue, ‘or trouble our readers with ruminations as to whether 
Mendelssohn would have done better, and how much better, 
than Halévy, or the converse. It is enough for us to accept 
the opera as we find it, and to be thankful that, in the lamented 
absence of Mendelssohn, the book has fallen into no less skil- 
ful hands than those of M. Halévy. Without further pre- 
liminary, we shall, therefore, at once proceed to give, to the 
best of our power, an analysis of the music of this very re- 
markable production. 

The opera is divided into a prologue and three acts. In 
the prologue occurs some striking and charatteristic music, 
which, as it forms one long connected piece, may be considered 
simply as the introduction to the work. There is no overture, 
which is hardly to be regretted, since M. Halévy has not been 
conspicuous among those who, have greatly excelled in this 
class of writing. A symphony for the orchestra in C minor, 
mysterious and fragmentary, leads to a chorus of invisible 
spirits in the same key, ‘‘ Al dolce e vivido,” during the 
progress of which Ariel appears upon. the stage making 
observations. Duke Alonzo, Antonio, Fernando, and their 
adherents, then give vent to their sense of danger in desultory 
recitative, while the invisible chorus assumes an angry strain 
of reproach. The increasing fury of thé tempest is now 


described in the orchestra, the mariners and dependants 
expressing their terrors in chorus, until, with one consent, 


they all join in a hymn, or prayer to Heaven, to save them 
from their imminent peril, with which the prologue terminates. 
The effect of this long and elaborate piece depends more upon 
its general fitness to the scene than on the beauty of isolated 
points; and, indeed, with the exception of the prayer, 
“‘O nume che irato,” an impressive piece of choral writing in 
A flat, it would be difficult to detach any part from the whole, 
There are, however, some ingenious instrumental effects, and 
many combinations of orchestra, chorus, and solo voices, which 
betcken as much musical experience as feeling for dramatic 
colouring, The instrumental movement which leads to the 
chorus of unseen spirits is plainly suggestive, and prepares 
the mind for what is to follow; the passages for the violins, 
muted, contrast effectively with the melancholy wailing of the 
violoncellos, and the solemn march of the wind instruments, 
and may be supposed to indicate the presence of the delicate 
Ariel amidst the warring of the elements and the terror of the 
shipwrecked mariners, The idea is poetically and successfully 
exemplified. In the chorus in F minor, where the invisible 
spirits reproach Alonzo with his crimes, ‘‘ Assassin d’un 
fratello innocente,’ the burden of which is allotted to the 
soprani, a fine point is made by the responses of the rest of 
the voices, accompanied by full chords in the orchestra, 
Fortissimo, at each section of the melody, on the monosyllable, 
“ Ah”—intended, we presume, for the affirmative exclamation 
of other spirits, equally invisible, and equally disposed to 
torment the conscience of the Duke. The introduction offers 
many other points worthy of notice, but our limits prevent 
us from entering into further details. 

The first act opens with a sparkling orchestral symphony, 
in which there are some pretty combinations of the harp and 
wood instruments. A chorus of good genii, in A, “ Noi 
genii amici e vigili,” is to be noted for its unaffected simplicity. 
The entry of Ariel is announced by some light and charac- 





teristic music in the orchestra, and in a grand pas for Ariel 
and the attendant sprites M. Halévy has made skilful use of 
Dr. Arne’s celebrated melody, “‘ Where the bee sucks,” origi- 
nally introduced into Purcell’s opera of the Tempest. The 
whole of the ballet music in this scene is happy, and instru 
mented with the utmost taste. The “etherial Carlotta” 
would seem to have inspired musi¢ congenial to her peculiar 
graces of style. The first vocal solo in this act is the cavatina 
of Miranda, * Parmi una voce il murmure,” in which M. 
Halévy has at once shown'in what light he views this exquisite 
creation of Shakspere. Although written partly in the florid 
style of some of the Italian composers, there is a freshness 
and absence of effort about the melody appropriate to the 
character of Miranda. It is divided into two movements— 
anandantino in D, of a soave and flowing character, and an 
allegretto, which, while distinguished by a different kind of 
rhythm, preserves the primitive simplicity in consonance with 
the theme. A trio for Prospero, Caliban, and Miranda, “ In 
quest’ isola rapita,” is one of the most effective pieces of 
writing in the opera. The subject is Caliban’s sullen discon- 
tent, Prospero’s reproaches and menaces, Miranda’s fear and 
intercession for the monster. The opening is dramatic and 
vigorous, but the capital point of the trio is the ensemble in B 
flat, in which the surly moroseness and designing cunning of 
Caliban. are suggested with graphic power; in the second 
part, andantino, a new subject dispersed among the flutes, 
oboes, clarionets, and horns, is introduced as a counter theme, 
which imparts a new colouring to the whole. It is in such 
points of artistic workmanship, addressed to the educated ear, 
that M. Halévy’s association with Cherubini, one of the greatest 
of contrapuntists, may be traced. The other two pieces in 
the first act which demand consideration are a cavatina with 
chorus for Fernando, ‘‘ Cara soave aerea,” and a duet for 
Fernando and Miranda, ** Qual mai diva.” The first contains 
a charming melody in G, adorned by the peculiar character- 
istics of M. Halévy’s method of orchestration, in which each 
instrument sustains, as it were, a separate and independent 
part. The duet, in C, is expressive and melodious; among 
other striking points we must especially note a charming 
phrase in E flat, on the words addressed by Fernando to 
Miranda, “ S’odio e orror di me non hai,” which is answered 
by an equally melodious countertheme for Miranda, and is sub- 
sequently more than once repeated with undiminished effect, 
M. Halévy evidently wrote this duet con amore ; he has em- 
ployed all his art to polish and refine it, and there can be 
little doubt of its being one of the most successfol morceaua in 
the opera. Towards the conclusion, Prospero joins in the 
coda, which, although the subject is less original than what 
precedes it, it is highly animated, and brings down the curtain 
with éclat. ; 

The second act is superior to the first, inasmuch as the 
dramatist has afforded ampler scope for the musician’s powers 
of expression. The grand figure in the whole picture is Cali- 
ban, with whose invocation to his mother, Sycorax, the act 
commences. M. Halevy’s treatment of this character betrays 
a happy consistency. The invocation begins with a phrase 
for the basses, which in character recals the trio in C minor, 
where Caliban’s designs are first laid bare to Prospero, in the 
first act. The former laments his unhappy fate in declamatory 
recitative, which eventually, after a desultory conversation 
with Sycorax, leads to an arietta inC, “‘ Ah sento una fiamma 
incognita,” of rude and violent character, in which Caliban 
reveals his passion for Miranda. A duet and scene for Caliban 


‘and Miranda, where the monster attempts to inflame his beau- 


tiful captive with a reciprocity of sentiment, is dramatically 
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conceived and well written, though rather too long for a situa- 
tion which, in any other hands than those of Lablache and 
Sontag, might have proved dangerous, and in any hands is 
equivocal. A passage in B minor, “ Ardo per te d’un fuoco,” 
involving Caliban’s declaration and Miranda’s repugnance, is 
impressed with great intensity, while the coutrast between the 
two dramatis persone is well sustained. The finale begins 
with an animated scene in which Trinculo and his companions 
unexpectedly frustrate the completion of Caliban’s designs ; 
this includes a lively chorus of sailo#s, in B flat, ‘‘ Ci oppreses 
abbastanza,” and some sparkling couplets for Stefano, 
“*‘ Nostr’omo, il mozzo,” in G. The baccanale with chorus 
for Caliban, which follows, is perhaps the most original, and 
certainly the most spirited morceau d’ensemble in the whole opera. 
Seme reminiscences of the music of Caliban in the first act, 
assigned to the orchestra, give way to a morceau d’ensemble 
in.A flat for Miranda and Caliban, accompanied at intervals 
by Stefano, Trinculo, and the chorus; the subject is the 
despair of Miranda, the gradual intoxication of Caliban, and 
the jeers of Stefano and his associates, who have been plying 
him with liquor. As aspecimen of vocal writing this con- 
certed piece bears a resemblance to some of the best modern 
of the modern Italian school ; the melody is expressive and ably 
developed, while the subsequent working up in the orchestra, 
by means of an exciting and well conducted crescendo, leads 
with immense spirit tothe climax, ‘Se tutte gira,” a baccha- 
nalian ait in E fiat, of strongly marked rhythm, by means of 
which Caliban’s drunkenness is depicted with striking forces. 
The melody partakes at once of the drinking song and the 
dance, and the chiming in of the chorus between the couplet 
adds to the vivacity of the effect. The climax is exceedingly 
animated, and when Caliban, inflamed to the uttermost by 
repeated draughts of wine, joins incontinently in the dance, 
the orchestral accompaniments gathering force as the song 
proceeds, the whole offers a combination of musical and 
dramatic effect which easily explains the furore and the triple 
recal for Lablache on Saturday night. 

The third act, although in a musical point of view unequal 
to the others, contains several passages of merit. In the first 
scene there is a good point of accompanied recitative for 
Prospero, where the magician reproaches Antonio and Alonzo 
with their crimes, The release of Ariel from the tree also 
gives cccasion for some graceful pantomime music. The duet 
between Miranda and Fernando is powerfully written, and 
includes some beautiful passages, among which may be spe- 
cified the reminiscence of Fernando’s melody in the duet of 
the first act where the lovers first meet, and an expressive 
phrase in the key of D flat, in which Fernando declares his 
willingness to die by the hand of Miranda. The duet is, 
nevertheless—like the preceding trio for Prospero, Antonio, 
and Alonzo—too long, and the cabaletia is of inferior interest 
to the rest. The last morceau of importance is a brilliant 
rondo varie, which, though more than ordinarily vocal (for the 
French school), is chiefly remarkable as a medium of dis- 
playing to advantage the finished and elegant execution of 
Madame Sontag. The change of scene which brings about 
the catastrophe is accompanied by an orchestral symphony on 
the burden of ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” the introduction of 
which fresh and time-honoured English melody is creditable 
to M. Halévy’s taste. 

On the getting up of the opera greater care and liberality 
could not have been bestowed. It is, without an exception, 
the completest thing that has been placed upon the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ever since Mr. Lumley took the reins 
of government, The castis powerful aud yaried, the scenery 








and costume on the most splendid scale, and all the subordi- 
nate items worthy the direction of a theatre of the first rank 
and magnitude. Success could not have been more richly 
deserved, since every possible pains were taken to secure it. 

We have seldom had a more gratifying task than to speak 
of the performance, which was honourable to all concerned. 
To begin with the principals, taking each character in detail : 
Madame Sontag’s Miranda is a most gentle, a most innocent, 
and a most winning impersonation, characterised, by the way, 
by a greater manifestation of dramatic power than we ever re- 
member this always intelligent actress to have displayed. Her 
singing was perfection—no other term could possibly apply to 
such faultless accuracy and unfailing grace. We will not 
say that M. Halévy has done all that he might have done 
to show off the talent of this accomplished artist to advantage ; 
but we will say that not a phrase that he has written but re- 
ceived its perfect interpretation from Madame Sontag, in the 
excellencies of whose performance we hope to be able next 
week to speak in better detail. 

M. Scribe found in Lablache such a realization of his 
Caliban as is rarely accorded to an author; while M. Halévy, 
for his Caliban, found all that was necessary, and much more 
than was ever expected in that grand artist. Lublaclié’s 
* make up” was enormously fine—a thing per se, certainly 
not the Caliban that crawled and cursed, but a noble beast, 
with gestures like a king’s. We could imagine Pan grown 
stout, or Silenus’ very self. Lablaches performance is not to 
be hit off in a paragraph. Leaving details until we have more 
space, we shall, therefore, merely say that, from his first-entry 
to his final exit, he was inimitable, and transfixed the attention 
of the audience. The scene where he possesses himself of the 
person of Miranda, by aid of the magic flower, and proffers 
her his monstrous love, was a terrible dramatist painting. The 
drunken scene was a realisation of the best creations of Nicolas 
Poussin—more comic and humorous than Silenus, and “more 
drunk, And, then, the dance! Few who beheld it will deny 
that in his style Lablache is as great a dancer a Carlotta 
herself. 

And now what can be said for delicate dainty Arie] ?— 
what but that it was the very incarnation of Shakspere’s 
most spiritual creaticn—Ariel’s self before us, who hence- 
forth must be accepted by the female sex, since Carlotta has 
established it so, and never was anything more etherial or 
more Shaksperian than Carlotta’s Aaiel seen upon the boards 
of a theatre. Some have complained that dancing should 
have been constituted part of Ariel’s performance; but we 
think this objection both absurd and untenable. Why not 
one art as well as another? Why not dancing as well ag 
music? We do not compare the two, but both are well 
calculated to idealise the real; and once admit Ariel as a 
mute instead of a speaking character, who. eloquence. is 
expressed by dumb looks and gestures, and you may con- 
sistantly allow all that belongs to the graceful in mimetic art 
to have a share in the illusion, But were the objection 
tenable, Carlotta’s exquisite nature would have demolished it 
with a look or a gesture. Her presence on the stage was a 
continual light—a smiling river sparkling through the wind- 
ings of a landscape—a little bit of sunshine that will get in 
your eyes—or anything else that is most pleasant, loveable, 
and grateful. It were as unnecessary to speak of her dancing 
as of Madame Sontag’s singing—both are out of the reach of 
criticism ; but more touching, winning, speaking, suggestive 
pantomime was never s¢en. Prospero was indeed to be 
envied the possession of such a servant, the natural enemy of 
Caliban and all that is hideous and egotistical, ; 
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As for Madlle. Parodi, who has one song to sing and one 
scene to play, we feel inclined to praise her more than we ever 
praised her before. Both her acting and singing were per- 
fect, and her canzone, executed with genuine spirit and hearty 
abandon, won an enthusiastic encore, and was one of the most 
decided “ hits” of the opera. 

A word of praise, justly earned, to Coletti, who looked and 
acted nobly as Prospero; to Baucarde, who never sang so 
well as in Fernando; and to F. Lablache, Lorenzo, Madame 
Giuliani, and Madlle. Ida Bertrand, who all gave importance 
to small parts by extreme care and intelligence, is all we can 
find room for in the present notice. 

For Balfe, who presided in the orchestra, no praise can be 
deemed superfluous. Had the music of La Tempesta been 
his own, he could not have displayed more hearty and un- 
remitting zeal. The band never sounded so well, although 
its improvement, under Balfe’s guidance, is the theme of con- 
stsnt remark, while the chorus seemed to have been strength- 
ened by fiftv voices. The prayer in the first act was sung to 
perfection, and the instrumental accompaniments were correct 
and effective throughout. Balfe has never more triumphantly 
proved tke value of his services as director of the music at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

We cannot conclude without acknowledging the distin- 
guished talent with which Mr. Marshall has given pictorial 
illustration to the various scenes imagined by Shakspere in 
his. gorgeous and magnificent poem. The mountain and 
water scene in the second act is one of the happiest emana- 
tions from his pencil. 

The reception of the opera was enthusiastic throughout. 
At the end of each act Madame Sontag and all the principals 
were recalled ; Lablache was compelled to appear three times 
after the bacchanal of the second act; Carlotta came forward 
on every occasion with the singers—a novel distinction for a 
danseuse (but, then, Carlotta, as Fiorentino said, dances with 
her eyes and sings with her feet); after each piece of import- 
ance the singers were compelled to reappear; and at the end 
Halévy and Bualfe were successively demanded amidst hurri- 
canes ot applause, while the same honcur being conferred on 
M. Scribe and Mr. Lumley, each bowed gracefully and re- 
peatedly from his box, to the accompaniment of cheers and 
applause that rent the roof. 

And thus much till our next of La Tempesta, which has 
been twice repeated since the first night, with augmenting 
success. ‘The hit is decisive. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Saturpay, Roberto il Diavolo—Tuesday, the Huguenots— 
and Thursday, an extra night, the Lucrezia Borgia and the 
two middle acts of Masaniello—were the last three perform- 
ances. The indisposition of Madame Castellan on Tuesday 
caused a good’ deal of the music in the first and second acts of 
the Huguenots to be omitted. The substitution of Lucresia 
Borgia and two acts of Masaniello for the first act of Norma 
and the Gazza Ladra, Madame Castellan being unable to 
assume the part of Ninetta, for which she was announced, was 
a great disappointment. 

The Gazza Ladra, when produced, will, we have every 
reason to*believe, prove highly attractive, despite the anti- 
phlogistic qualities of the music as compared with the grand 
operas so much in vogue of late at Covent Garden. Ronconi's 
Podesta is acknowledged to be one of his best parts, and we 





expect a good deal from Madame Castellan’s Ninetta. But 
what a Joss will the cast have to sustain for want of Alboni’s 
Pippo! Who that heard it can ever forget the luscious beauty 
of Alboni’s voice and her incomparable phrasing in the music 
of the peasant boy? We fear Alboni and Pippo are disunited 
for ever. The immense success achieved by the great artist 
in Ninetta will preclude her from undertaking the contralto 
part; so that, whether Alboni were at Covent Garden or not, 
we should have no chance whatever of hearing her in Pippo. 
We should like much to hear Alboni in Ninetta, and Angri 
in Pippo. In the absence of either, we must rest contented 
with Madame de Meric in the character, who will certainly 
play the part with energy and spirit. 

Mario and Tamburini will, of course, sustain their favourite 
roles, Giannetto and Fernando, in which they have achieved 
so many triumphs, 

The Lucrezia Borgia, on Thursday, created an immense 
sensation, chiefly owing to Mario’s transcendant singing and 
acting. The incomparable tenor surpassed all his former 
efforts, and excited an absolute furore. It was universally 
expressed that Mario is this year greater than ever. The 
impression produced by his last scene on Thursday night it 
is impossible to describe. 

Madame Viardot kas arrived, or will arrive in the course of 
the day, and the Propiete will be given on Tuesday. There 
will be several alterations in the east, and all for the better. 
Castellan will play Bertha in place of Miss Catherine Hayes ; 
Maralti will take Luigi Mei’s place in the tenor Anabaptist; 
and Formes, we believe, that of Marini in the bass. All these 
changes will tend materially to a more perfect performance of 
Meyerbeer’s chef-d’euvre, which, in some instances, was not 
entirely satisfactory last year. 

Fidelio, we understand, will be brought out before long; 
Pauline Garcia, Mario, and Formes sustaining the principal 
parts. Guillaume Tell is also talked of for Tamberlik, 
Castellan, Massol, and Zelger. Should time permit, Halévy’s 
Juive will be given the latter end of the season. 





MIRANDA’S ROMANCE, 
(From the English versiou of “La Tempesta.”) 


A swEET flow’r in a desert is growing ; 
The stream feeds it, the breeze with it plays, 
The bright sun paints-its leaves with his rays, 
And the morn flings its gems in a show’r; 
And fair innocence, virtue, and love, 
Have to guard it, united their pow’r : 
Ev'ry angel and mortal alike 
Must admire and must love that sweet flow’r. 
Though the gale, with its leaves lightly sporting, 
Its sweet perfume may waft through the air, 
Yet, ye insects, to touch it forbear— 
*Tis in vain that around it ye low’r; 
For fair innocence, virtue, and love, 
Have to guard it united their pow’r; 
And that flow’r is a maiden, my child: 
Thou, Miranda, thyself art that flow’r! 





M. Fiorentino, the celebrated feutlletonist of the Constitutional, 
has come to London on purpose to render an account in that jouroal 
of Scribe and Halévy’s opera of La Tamesta. 
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MRS. ANDERSON’S CONCERT. 


Tne eminent pianist, Mrs. Anderson, gave her annual 
grand concert on Monday, at the Royal Italian Opera. Mrs. 
Anderson’s concerts Lave been noted for many years, not only 
for the variety of attraction contained in the programmes, but 
for the preponderance of music of a high character which 
never fails to characterise them. On the present occasion the 
amateurs of the “classical” were largely conciliated, while 
those who delight in music of a lighter school were gratified 
to their hearts’ content. 

Mrs. Anderson’s solid qualities as a pianist are too widely 
recognised to need insisting on here. Her judgment in the 
choice of music to perform is also a matter Of notoriety ; and 
she selected as the piece de resistance for the present occasion 
Beethoven’s romantic and poetical fantasia, for pianoforte and 
chorus, in C major. The idea which stimulated Beethoven in 
the composition of this piece was that gf a young lady pre- 
Juding on the pianoforte, in the presence of a company of 
friends, who at length, enchanted by the beauty and skill of 
her improvisation, break out unanimously into an apostrophe 
to the irresistible charms of music. It is no small credit to 
Mrs. Anderson, that for some years she has been the only 
pianist to introduce this fanciful composition in public. She 
played it on Monday with her accustomed clearness, decision, 
and taste, and was admirably accompanied by the orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr.Costa, the various obligati for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon being cleverly rendered by Messrs. 
Ribas, Barret, Lazarus, and Baumann, Mrs. Anderson also 
performed Doéhler’s Tarantel/a for pianoforte and violin, in 
which she was assisted by M. Sainton. The execution was 
spirited and brilliant on both hands, and was received with 
the warmest applause. Besides the above, M. Sainton gave 
his well-known fantasia on the favourite airs in La Figlia del 

Reggimento with the utmost neatness and precision. 

The miscellaneous vocal programme was confided to the 
‘* stars” of the Royal Italian Opera Company. The most 
udmired solo pieces were Madame Castellan’s “‘ Robert, toi 
que j’aime;” Herr Formes’ “In diesen heiligen Hallen,” 
from Zauberflotte ; an air from Donizetti’s Gemma di Vergy— 
an opera almost unknown in this country—by Ronconi; and 
the Jovely aria from Il Flauto Magico, ‘‘ Cara immagine,” by 
Mario. The last was a perfect example of graceful and un- 
affected singing. By the way, the Zauberflotte, Mozart’s own 
favowite opera, should long ago have been produced at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 
unprecedented strength might be insured. It has been con- 
tinually promised, and now is the time to redeem the pledge; 
the two airs so finely sung by Mario and Formes have made 
everyboily desirous of hearing the rest. The Zauberflotle is 
a mine of gems, which has never been thoroughly explored in 
this country. 

Among the duets were the popular ‘‘ Parlar Spiegar,” from 
Zora, sung with great animation by Tamberlik and Tam- 
burini; ‘‘ Tornami a dir,” from Don Pasquale, in which Grisi 
and Mario were as delightful as ever; and ‘* Quanto amore,” 
from L’Elisir d’ Amore. In the last, Ronconi’s drollery, as 
Dulcamara, was highly relished by the audience; and Madame 
Castellan was much applauded for her finished style of 
vocalising in the florid passages of Adina. There was also 
the pretty quartet from Le Comte Ory, “‘ Noble Chatelaine! ” 
exceedingly well sung by MM. Maralti, Massol, Rommi, and 
Zelger; the ** Bridesmaids’ Chorus,” from Beethoven’s music 
in King Stephen—a sparkling and melodious inspiration ; and 
Purcell’s madrigal, “In these delightful, pleasant groves,” 
which received full justice at the hands of the chorus. The 


With the present company a cast of 





comic duet, “Oh! guardato chs figura,” from Gnecco’s 
opera, La Prova d'un Opera Seria, by Grisi and Tamburini, 
was also received with much favour. The mimicry of both 
artists was highly humorous. 

The band played the overtures to Beethoven's “‘ Leonora” 
and the “ Jubilee” of Weber. The former chef d’ceuvre, 
under the direction of Mr. Costa, who has greatly contributed 
to make it popular and generally appreciated in England, was 
a superb feat of orchestral execution, 

We have purposely left what was intended to be the grand 
feature of the programme to the last, since, though a work of 
transcendent merit, it by no means received justice at the 
hands of the performers, and was consequently not understood 
by the audience. We allude to the music written by 
Mendelssohn for the Gdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, one of 
the three tragedies which the celebrated composer illustrated, 
by command of the present King of Prussia, for the Court of 
Berlin, The Antigone and Athaliah are already well known 
in this country, and by universal consent are included among 
the most ingenious and original productions of Mendelssohn, 
The Gdipus was executed on Monday for the first time in 
public, Mrs. Anderson having obtained possession of the musig 
through the kizdness of Her Majesty the Queen, to whom 
Mendelssohn presented the score. Those who know it well 
are quite aware that the Cidipus Coloneus is equal, if not 
superior, to either of its fellows; but those.who heard it for 
the first time on Monday must have gone away with a very 
inadequate notion of its character and pretensions. The band 
played the instrumental music and accompaniments as well as 
could be desired ; but the chorus, which consisted exclusively 
of male voices, persisted with such uncompromising obstinacy 
in singing flat and out of time, from first to last, that it was 
u terly impossible for uninitiated ears to form any idea of the 
music; while to those more learned the effect was pro- 
portionately disagreeable. The only voice that maintained 
steadiness of pitch during the entire performance was that of 
Mr. Bartley, who recited Mr. Bartholomew’s translation of 
the German version—a task which he has had the honor of 
undertaking more than once at the Palace—with his usual 
emphasis and clearness. Under these circumstances we must 
content ourselves with assuring the public that the Gidipus 
Coloneus of Mendelssohn has not yet been heard, and decline 
making any further observations on the work until a more 
favourable occasion presents itself, It was a spirited idea of 
Mrs. Anderson to produce this great and elaborate composi- 
tion at. her annual concert ; but, while we admit this, we can 
hardly refrain from taxing the fair and talented concert-giver 
with some forgetfulness of the respect due to the memory of 
Mendelssohn im allowing it to be brought forward with such 
imperfect preparation. The reputation of the first composer 
of his time ought not to be trifled with on any consideration. 
Mendelssvhn’s music cannot be understood at first sight, even 
by the admirable band over which Mr. Costa presides; and we 
feel assured that Mr. Costa himself must have been anything but 
satisfied with the manner in which the (idipus Coloneus was 
rendered on Monday morning, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HAY MARKET. 

An adaptation of the French drama of Un Mari Anonyme 
was brought out on Saturday, under the title of None but the 
Brave deserve the Fair, and obtained a decided success. The 
subject had already been made known by another version of 
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the same French piece, produced likewise with success at the 
Lyceum some two seasons ago. 

The new drama may be looked upon as a very good speci- 
men of that numerous class of works the scene of which is 
laid in the Peninsula, and in which the chief aim of the 
dramatist is to show his skill in conducting a complicated in- 
trigue. The nobles of Spain or of Portugal seem to have been 
created expressly for the purpose of being heroes—half chi- 
valric and half courtly—and the dramatist may play with 
them as with so many chessmen. 

The scene of None but the Brave deserve the Fair is laid in 
Portugal during a civil war, Don Pacheco de Trgnulo (Mr. 
Buckstope) has contracted a marriage between his sister 
Isabella (Miss Reynolds) and Don Rococo de Frias (Mr. 
Selby), with whom she is unacquainted. While the bride- 
groom is expected at Don Pacheco’s castle, which is situated 
on. the frontier, Don Flores (Mr. Webster), a detected con- 
spirator against the King, suddenly rushes in for refuge, being 
pursued by the officers. Isabella, through a sympathy for the 
stranger, and Don Pacheco through his fears of the penalty 
incurred by harbouring a rebei, pass off the intruder as the 
intended bridegroom when the officers enter the castle. To 
keep up appearances, it is necessary actually to perform the 
nuptial ceremony between Flores and Isabella, and when poor 
Don Rococo arrives, be finds no one to welcome him, and is 
ultimately arrested as the traitor, Flores making his escape. 
A year elapses before the commencement of the second act. 
Don Flores has repented of his insurgency, and under a 
feigned name has acquired glory in the King’s army. Coming 
to court he is delighted to find that Isabella, now the idol of 
the palace, is unwilling to annul her very peculiar marriage. 
At the same time he discovers that the King has intentions 
with respect to her, and a packet of love letters falls into his 
hand. He upbraids tha King, mach after the fashion of Don 
Cesar de Bazan, but is immediately arrested as a traitor. His 
generosity, however, in giving up a letter to the King himself, 
when he might have placed it in the Queen’s hands, brings 
about a complimentary pardon, and the tale ends happily. 

The three principal characters, on whom the piece depends, 
were excellently played. Mr. Webster was at home in the 
reckless, good-humoured soldier. Mr. Buckstone was amusing 
with his timidity and his nervous oscillation from one party 
to another, when the safety of his neck is concerned, Miss 
Reynolds displays in the character of Donna Isabella that 
elegance and ladylike deportment by which she is so much 
distinguished.* N 

At the conclusion, when Mr. Webster had announced the 
piece for repetition amid loud applause, a call was raised for 
the author, when he informed the audience that he himself was 
the gentleman in question ; which announcement was received 
with unanimous satisfaction. 


STRAND 


“Tue retirement of that great actress, Mrs. Glover,” says 
the Morning Post, ‘‘ took place on Saturday night. She 
leaves the mimic scene, of which she was one of the chief 
ornaments, after the labours of more than half a century, with 
not even an aspirant who may hope to fill the void created by 
her absence. In every line of character Mrs, Glover was 
unapproachable—in comic passion and truthful pathos espe- 
cially she was omnipotent. The colouring, though broad, 
was always natural, and the slightest sketch, by her artistic 
knowledge became a finished picture. Heér voice, even to the 
last, had lost not one tone of its enchanting melody, her laugh 


was joyous and ringing as when in the heyday of her youth, 
and her eye, as it filled with tears on the occasion of her 
leave-taking, was bright and lustrous as when we witnessed 
her first performance of Mrs. Oakley in the Jealous Wife, 
many, many years agone. ; 

‘‘ Where may we now look for Juliet’s nurse? The rich 
loquacity and deep grief are even now in our ears and in our 
hearts. Where look for another Mrs. Heidelberg, with her 
jovial frankness, heartfelt laugh, and old English honesty ? 
Where discover the wily housekeeper—the Mrs. Subtle of 
Paul Pry—and innumerable other portraits with which her 
name and fame will be imperishably associated? In the early 
days of her dramatic career, Mrs. Glover sustained the loftiest 
characters in the tragic drama, combined with the leading parts 
in high comedy : hence her perfect knowledge of all the various 
exigencies of the stage, and that ripened excellence which had 
placed her at an eminence as justly merited as bonourably 
achieved. 

‘“* The character selected for her last appearance was Mrs, 
Malaprop, in Sheridan’s comedy of the Rivals, and never do 
we remember her more richly humorous or so irresistible in 
her command over the risible powers of her audience. Each 
word was anticipated with delight, and each sentence was 
welcomed with paroxysms of laughter. It was only in those 
portions of the comedy in which she did not appear that the 
mind reverted to the painful memory that this was the ‘‘ last 
appearance ” of her who for fifty-three years had held her sway 
over the sympathies of many-minded audiences ; but who now, 
laden with years, was to bid a farewell to the scene around 
which her genius had cast so delightful a halo. 

‘‘ Her entrance upon the stage in the second scene of the 
first act was the signal for one spontaneous burst of applause, 
mingled with cheers and every species of public manifestation 
of respect and welcome; and at the end of the comedy there 
arose one universal summons for Mrs. Glover. After a few 
pauses she was conducted before the curtain by Mr. William 
Farren, amid waving of handkerchiefs and showers of bouquets. 
When silence was restored, Mrs. Glover, who was evidently 
suffering from painful excitement, spoke tremblingly the 
following words :— 

‘** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I appear before you for the last time as an 
actress, afler a service of fifty-three years before the public in London ; 
and although it is possible I may on one more occasion address you in, 
my profession, this is the termination of my actual theatrical career. I 
want words to express the feelings of gratitude which actuate my busom 
for favours received through so long a period of professional service. To 
my excellent and kind friend Mr. Farren, 1 am indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you in his charming little theatre to fulfil my last 
engagement, and to his admirable troupe for their able assistance on 
every occasion where their zeal and talent have been required. I beg 
leave to offer them and Mr. Farren my most grateful thanks and best 
wishes. Be pleased, ladies and gentlemen, to receive from me once more 
my most sincere acknowledgments for past favours, and to bid youa 
respectful farewell.’ 

‘¢ A similar favour followed the delivery of this brief address, 
and the great actress, accompanied by Mr. Farren, left the 
stage. 

“ And now that the professional labours of fifty-three years 
in the service of the public dre.completed, will not that public 
evince its sympathies for the “‘ favourite actress” by adminis- 
tering to the peace and comfort of her remaining days? Is 
there one true lover of the dramatic art who will not seek to 
share in the noble effort to shelter those ‘‘ remainder days” 
from “doubts” of the future? Of this, however, we entertain 
no apprehension; for, with the praiseworthy efforts of the 





committee which has been formed to arrange a final benefit, 
| with the aid of all the native and foreign talent in London, 
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and the generosity—we may term it the gratitude—of the 
English public, a sum will assuredly be realised sufficient to 
ensure to this gifted woman an honourable and dignified com- 
petency.” 

We can add nothing to the above eloquent tribute to one of 
the greatest and most natural comedians the world has seen but 
a hearty ‘‘ Amen” to every word of it. 

The drama of Power and Principle, produced on Monday 
night, though professedly founded by its author, Mr. Morris 
Barnett, on Schiller’s Kabal und Liebe, is so much altered 
from the original that i€ may be almost considered an indepen- 
dent piece. Kabal und Liebe was one of Schiller’s early 
plays, belonging to the so-called ‘‘ storm and pressure” period, 
and written with the then popular intention of identifying 
elevated rank with atrocious wickedness. President von 
Walter, Prime Minister at a German Court, wishes to marry 
his son Ferdinand to the English Lady Milford, the Prince’s 
mistress, but the young man indignantly objects, partly from 
an honourable repugnance to an alliance so discreditable, and 
partly because he is in love with Louisa, daughter of Miller, 
an old teacher of music. Thus we have an ambitious and 
dishonourable father on one side, and an unconventional and 
honuurable son on the other. The President has power to 
cause Louisa’s parents to be arrested, but releases them on her 
writing a letter of assignation to Baron von Kalb, a ridiculous 
coxcomb, and taking an oath that she will not reveal the cir- 
cumstances under which she has performed an act so hateful. 
The object of the letter, which the poor girl has only written 
on the supposition that it is the only means of saving her 
father’s life, is to convince Ferdinand that she is unfaithful. 
The scheme proves too successful, for Ferdinand in his jealousy 
poisons Louisa and himself also. 

Mr. Barnett has not only altered the story, which we have 
very briefly given, but has in a great measure modified even 
the tone of the work. Lady Milford, who in the original is 
made really in love with Ferdinand, and whose character is 
brought out with great force, is omitted altogether. The 

musician, Miller, who is a coarse humorist, is softened down 
into a pathetic father of the ordinary kind; and an old wife, 
who is the especial target of his objurgations, is struck out, 
like Lady Milford, Ferdinand, who, aware of a crime that 
his father has committed, threatens his life in a fearful moment 
of desperation, is made the nephew, not the son, of the Presi- 
dent, and a terrible collision of love and duty is thus avoided. 
The catastrophe is completely altered. Louisa, not being able 
to vindicate her fidelity, is about to take poison, when Fer- 
dinand, who has forced the truth from the President’s secre- 
tary, Wurm, rushes in, saves her life, and rewards her with 
his hand. 

Those who go to the New Strand Theatre with any expect- 
ation of seeing the stormy and lengthy play of Schiller, bub- 
bling up asit is with the rude strength of his Titanic youth, 
will not find their expectations realised; but, nevertheless, a 
very clever practical drama has been created. Mr. Barnett, 
while reducing the dimensions of the original, has shown 
considerable ingenuity in detecting the capability of his sub- 
ject for striking situations, and he has brought every act to 
a sharp, effective conclusion. On the scene when Louisa is 
made to write the letter in spite of her repugnance, he has 
bestowed especial care, and the ability of Mrs. Stirling to 
represent the most intense grief and anxiety is employed to 
excellent effect in the character of Louisa. Generally, the 
piece is well acted. Mr. Leigh Murray is completely the 
ardent and devoted Ferdinand; Mr. Compton moves in a 
well-known track as the Baron; Mr. W. Farren exhibits 





much pathos in the not very prominent Miller; Mr. Diddear 
aptly assumes the stern malignity of the President; and Mr. 
H. Farren, as the designing Wurm, gives something of a quiet 
Mephistophilic air to the part, which shows much artistic feel- 
ing. ll the principal characters were called at the conclusion, 
and then the appearance of Mr. Barnett was universally 
demanded. Mr. Leigh Murray stated that Mr. Barnett was 
not in the house, and then announced the piece for repetition 
amid loud applause. 





FOREICN INTELLIGENCE. 

Montrefi1rr.—Since I last wrote to you, the Sonnambula, 
with a repetition of Norma, has been given at our theatre. 
Were it possible to add to the excitement of the play-going 
community since the arrival of Montenegro, her acting and 
singing in the Scnnambula would have done so, for I have not 
heard for some time more accomplished singing and more 
energetic acting. The artless girl, her despair and misery in 
supposing she should lose her lover, were each i» turn ad- 
mirably portrayed ; and when she arrived at the finale, 
which, from not knowing the opera, the audience were unpre- 
pared for, they actually rose en masse, and again and again 
called the cantatrice before the curtain to be showered with 
wreaths and bouquets Elvino is peculiarly suited to Santiago. 
He is most happy in any part where pathos is required, and 
he gave good effect to the great scena, in which he was warmly 
encored. _ Signor Ghislanzoni has one of the best barytone 
voices I have heard for some time; he sung ‘“‘ Vi raviso” re- 
markably well, and shewed throughout talent of no inferior 
erder. It appears this gentleman has sung at the Scala,” where 
he was a universal favourite, but, in consequence of some dispute 
with the management, he declined engaging a second season. 
The seconda donna being ill, Madame Santiago undertook the 
part of Liza, which in her hands became prominent. In con- 
sequence of many applications Norma was repeated last night. 
It is not here the custom to take places, so that people when 
they expect a full house go to the theatre very early. The 
opera was not announced to begin until half-past eight, but at 
eight there were no more tickets, every place being occupied. 
It is needless to speak of Montenegro’s acting and singing : I 
can only say it was not very far from the perfection of art. 
A singular and interesting circumstance took place after the 
opera. Madame Suabatieri, originally Mdlle. Ungher, the 
prima donna so popular at Vienna, Milan, Florence, and other 
principal towns in Italy, came from, her country house on 
purpose to hear Montenegro, as she said, “ once more in 
Norma.” Wuring the opera she entered into all the enthusiasm 
of the audience, and when it was over she walked across the 
stage from her box to the dressing-room of Montenegro, 
where the two popular artistes, who had not met for a long 
time, embraced each other with no common feelings of emotion. 
Madame Sabatieri took from her finger a brilliant ring, and 
begged her friend to keep it as a gage d’amitie, and said that 
she would come next Sunday to pass the day with her and 
witness her triumphs in Lucrezia. Perhaps there never were 
two artistes to whom the same réles belonged so completely as 
Madame Ungher and Madame Montenegro, excepting that 
the latter pussesses much superiority as a cantatrice and an 
actress. This little incident has created additional interest on 
the part of Montenegro, as Madame Sabatieri is one of the 
leading members among the aristocracy of Montpellier. 


T. E. B. 





Miss Crara Lovenay, the talented pianist, and favourite pupil 
of Lizst, has arrived in town from Paris for the season, 
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— 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION OF LADIES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Amone the indications of improvement in musical taste as well 
a3 acquirement, of which it is every now and then our province to 
record ; no point is either more interesting or of greater importance 
than the direction into a higher field of the musical studies of young 
ladies at school. Much has been said of the difficulty of intro- 
ducing good classical compositions into such establishmen‘s ; and 
although, on the one hand, the amount of drudgery gone through 
by our daughters to aecomplish the purposes and satisfy the ambi- 
tion of a musical “ education” is proverbial, on the other, the result 
has been too often the mere forced acquirement of a certain degree 
of digital dexterity, which, if the pupil is clever, goes on at home 
in an endless exhibition of quadrilles, waltzes, and so forth ; but if 
she be shy, and not musicully gifted, ends where it began—in the 
unmeaning torture and labour of the practice itself, and in effec- 
tually debarring the recipient from any future love for or under- 
standing of the works of the great masters. 

But the difficulty our professors have complained of is fast 
seceding before the judicious efforts making in some establishments 
of superior character towards introducing a love for and a proper 
ha haem of the best music. 

hat would be said by some of those who deny us any musical 
character or taste, had they witnessed a performance by young 
ladies at school of some of the finest and most difficult choral music 
ever written? Yet we had the gratification the other evening of 
being present at a private concert at Queen’s College Institution 
for Young Ladies, Tufford Park, Camden Town, and of listening 


to a performance which, as being supported entirely by amateurs, 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned. : 

The selection began with Mendelssohn’s hymh, ‘‘ Lauda Sion,” 
a3 adapted to English words by Mr. ‘Bartholomew, accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Kialmarke, and was followed by the first 
“ Walpurgis Night,” a composition requiring the greatest precision 


and pains-taking vigilance, and is, in fact, very difficult from first to 
last, This was accompanied by Mr. George Osborne. Between 
these two long pieces, which constituted the principal features, the 
young ladies sung the trio, ‘ Lift thine eyes,” from Elijah, and 

ossini’s Carila, and they were throughout responsible for every 
note of the music (solo as well as choral) adapted to their voices ; 
and this was not from a mere class of pupils selected for more than 
ordinary talent, but was supported, in her degree, by every pupil 
in the establishment, altogether mustering a chorus as numerous as 
that.of the Royal Italian Opera; the male voice parts being sup- 
ported by gentlemen of Mr. Hullah’s upper school, on whose 
arg these ladies have been instructed by his able assistant, Mr. 

* Monk, 

We need not say that we regard such instruction as most valuable, 
both for the suke of the excellent opportunity it affords of grounding 
the student in real musical knowledge, and especially for the 
influence it must have in forming a taste for the highest order of 
musical composition, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREGORIAN CHANTS, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


My Dear Sin,—In my last letter I mentioned that the 
Gregorianisers had been endeavouring to prove that a great number 
of Anglican Chants were fairly traceable to Gregorian sources. 
Tt will, perhaps, prove far from uninteresting to some of your 
readers if I now give them an illustration of the kind of evidence 
on which this point has been attempted to be established. And, 
after doing this, I shall take leave to carry out the “ tracing system” 
a little, that the full extent of its excessive absurdity may be more 
apparent to some than perhaps it may be at present. 

_ ,,The Gregorianising process, then, is thus explained in a book 
now lying before me, published by a society for the propagation of 
Gregorian crotchets. “It is not difficult,” the book states, “in 





looking over any collection of the earliest English chants, to trace 
their origin in the Gregorian tones, tracing certain fragments of 
the Gregorian melody, as those of Alcock ard Dr. Wm. Hayes, 
which are little else than the 8th irregular or Peregrine tone.” In 
that case it will not be amiss to bring forward these quoted chants, 
in conjunction with the Peregrine tone, that your readers may have 
the opportunity of “tracing” the precise extent of the supposed 
similarity for themselves. Here, then, is the Peregrine :— 


(aS SSS . 


And here are the two Anglican chants in question :— 
Dr. ALcock. 


(SSS Say 
(SSS 


It will be at once perceived that the “longest likeness” that 
can be discovered to exist in these Anglican chants towards the 
Peregrine, consists of the descending Greek TETRACHORD, over 
which, for the suke of perspicuity, I have drawn a curved line. I 
need not now pause to show that the resemblances above pointed 
out, are in reality only so to the eye; and that the different situa. 
tion, accent, comparative length, &c., of the melody notes, and 
above all, their accompanying harmonies, tend to render them 
totally dissimilar in effect and character. I will, for the nonce, 
waive all these legitimate and fatal objections to the pretences of 
the Gregorianisers, (including the Greek origin of the Tetrachord,) 
that I may be the better enabled to meet them on their own ground 

It is only necessary, we find it written, to “ trace fragments of the 
Gregorianisers (or rather Greek) melody” ina piece of music, and its 
ria origin is settled, and its solemn and devotional character 
proved. 

Here, then, is a chant with a “ Gregorian fragment” occurring 
not simply once—as in the case of the chants cited by the 
Gregorianisers—but four times. 






































It is absolutely adi “ Peregrine,” but is it the more solemn on 

that account? Here is the first line of a hymn tune, with the same 

iece of “ Peregrine” repeated twice. Is it the more “ Church- 
ike” in consequence ? 


WEEE. weyers. TY aE Ste 
nee cied ; r Ne ee wreres 
(Poets ees Sod 


And here, again, is the concluding “ fragment” of a popular ~ 
which also winds up with the same bit of one of the “ uncarthl, 
melodies,” to the words “but I hate you, Rose.” 








iY] jy 
; ote wal: 
t eS See es 
*Ts it “ devotional” music on that account ? ’ : 
“To what result, now, it may be asked, do we find this ‘ tracing” 


theory of the Gregorianisers lead? They tell us that church musie 
has degenerated ; that some of our chants are profane; that _ 
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reformation* of our church music was needed ; that our church 
music ought to be invested with a character peculiarly its own ; 
-and a vast deal more in this strain ; and then wind up by insisting 
that, as a necessary step towards purging church music of its secu- 
larity and worldliness, we ought to “return” to that “ heavenly” 
class of chants, “fragments of the melody” of which are to be 
found in the greatest abundance in the most “ flimsy double 
chants,” “ranting hymn tunes,” “ nigger melodies,” &c. Now, 
what a sublime specimen of “ Gregorian” reformation is this! what 
an overwhelming case of “ Peregrine” pickle does it present! ‘Talk 
of purging church music, indeed, of its levity by going back to the 
Gregorian chants !—as well might one talk of ridding the dwellings 
of the poorer classes of their dirtyness by a “return” to mud huts, 
Only witness the amusing accumulation of heterogenous materials 
which the Gregorians have managed to secure as belonging to their 
sublime, devotional, heavenly school of church music, by their 
silly course of reasoning. This will give us an idea of what might 
be effected from such a course. 

But we have now said sufficient, for the present at any rate, con- 
cerning these Greek, Gregorian, or Nigger chants. We must not 
dwell longer on the clumsy arguments by which their advocacy 
has been propped up, but look to the spirzt in which the Gregorian 
clamour has been started and followed up by people who are still 
supposed to belong to the English church. ‘The following, then, 
may be given as a brief history of the whole business. 

A grand attempt is made to bring the Gregorian Chants into use 
in the English church. The attempt is resisted on the ground 
that the English church possesses what is better, namely, the 
Anglican chants, which some would nevertheless excommunicate. 
A reference is made to the writings -of the self-elected reformers 
of English church music, under the natural supposition and with 
the reasonable expectation that there would be found a defence of 
all classes of our church music; that there, in musical matters, 
and in matters of doctrine, the true distinctive principles and 
characteristics of what belongs to us would be found properly 
defined. But so far from this being the case, it is discovered that 
men have been found doing their worst to confuse the Anglican 
Chants with the Romish ; to betray the trust to which they are 
self-appointed, and on the duties of which, therefore, they need 
never have entered, if their feelings were so inimical to their 
honest fulfilment. Thus we find not only the Gregorian. Chants 
given in a harmonised form (for even their advocates are ashamed 
of them in their original naked shape), so as to make them bear 
some sort of resemblance to the younger and fairer species—a suffi- 
ciently dishonest trick, and one that calls to mind the vain old 
women that one sometimes meets with, who paint up to the eyes, 
with the idea of appearing youthful; but, besides this, our own 
chants subjected to an unnatural system of torturing and patching 
to force a resemblance from them to the stuck-up Gregorians. 
There, the utmost is found to be done to prove, if possible, that a 
long and honorable train of English church composers were little 
better than so many musical thieves and impostors, who hesitated 
not to put forth as new productions chants that were “little else 
than Gregorian Tones ;” and which they tried to palm off as their 
own compositions. Ina word, everything is found done that could be 
done to rob the English church musicians of their fair fame in this 
branch of their art. And all this subtle designing to degrade the 
Anglican church music and exalt the Romish, put into practice 
by those who pretend to have the interest of the English church 
music sincerely at heart. As a desperate and impudent attempt to 
orce an obedience to the decree of the Archbishop of Mechlin, 
where the feeling does not naturally exist, it may be all very well, 
and is certainly very significant ; but as a specimen of fair, honest 
handling of the subject, the less said the better, as Mr. Flowers 
justly observes. 

Aud I am told that some of the chief instigators and abettors ‘of 
this movement are “high church” clergymen of the Church of 
England” (?)—men, in that case, whose province itis, thrice a week, 
to direct the prayer of the people towards the throne of grace, to 
be delivered from all ‘ hypocrisy, lying, and deceit.” Now, is it 
easy to conceive a more pitiable state of things than this? Ata 





_ © A great mistake, All that was wanted was a revision, in moderation and 
in good taste, 











time, of all others, when it is necessary that “ the party” should be 
showing itself to be above doubt and distrust, by the observance 
of a given and consistent course, it is found intimating a readiness 
to “die in defence of the truth,” in regard to a doctrinal question 
which is at present being agitated in the Church, and yet showing 
an obstinate determination to “die in defence of a lie,” in regard 
to a musical question that is being agitated in the Church. This 
is the unenviable situation into which the indiscreet, and certainly 
not over conscientious, Gregorianisers have managed to place their 
party by their miserable scribblings, 

The first gleam of a better state of things has, however, at length 
shone forth. At a time when the Gregorianisers fondly hoped 
that their wily schemes were taking firm root, out comes Mr. 
Monk’s book, which, in a single, short preface, completely demo- 
lishes all their claims, and exposes their one-sidedness and unfair 
uess. Its publication is of importance in more senses than one 
It speaks well for the college to which its editor is attached. It 
intimates that in one establishment, at any rate, the distinction 
between pure Anglicanism and spurious Romanism is broadly 
defined ; and that genuine Church of England principles, and 
genuine’English church music, are there acknowledged to be such, 
and that, as such, they are fostered and encouraged, cultivated, 
AND DEFENDED. Mr. Monk, however, must not expect to escape 
scot free in quarters where *‘ honesty is held to be not the best 
policy.” Whether his book will be passed over in convenient 
silence, and its author simply quietly hated; or whether he will 
come in for a tolerable share of spleen and abuse, as many others 
have done before him, time only can show. At any rate he deserves 


the thanks of all those who have any sincere interest in the welfare 
of English Church music. 
: I remain, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
Monday, May 27, 1850. 


_ Ay Oncanist, 





REVIEWS. 


“Ze Diamans de la Société,’ composed by Canto Mrnast. 
WessEL AND Co, 


Unoper the above title Mr. Carlo Minasi has composed a pleasing 
and brilliant waltz. Although the subject does not bear the stamp 
of any great originality, the manner in which it is worked out 
deserves praise. The passages are showy and effective, and lie 
well for the hands. We have no doubt Le Diamans de la Société 
—which is dedicated to Mr. W. H. Holmes—will become a draw- 
ing-room favorite. The publishers have brought it out in a very 
elegant style. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Garvont.—This accomplished singer has arrived in London. 
Gardoni is in excellent health and spirits. He will, we understand 
make his debut in Le Comte Orz, onefof the least known, thongh, 
at the same time one of the most admirable operas of Rossini. 

Mapame Viarnor is expected in town to-day from Berlin, 

M. Descuamps, partner in the great musical establishment of 
of Brandus and Co., has been in London for a few days, and has 
returned to Paris, sree 

Tue NosreMeN anpD GentLemen’s Catcu Ctvs held its usual 
weekly meeting, on Tuesday last, at the Thatched House, St. 
James’s Street-—Lord Wrottesley in the chair—supported by T. 
Fitzherbert, Esq., the Hon. Archibald M‘Donald, W. Dixon, Esq., 
and other distinguished members. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge had signified his intention of presiding, but was 
unavoidably prevented, Some fine glees were sung by Messrs, 
Francis, Land, Bailey, Bradbury, and Mr. Elliott, yhe secretary. 

Mrs. ALten, of Gardiner’s Row, Dublin, gave her annual con- 
certs to the parents and friends of her pupils on Friday and 
Saturday in last week. On both occasions a varied selection of 
music was performed by the young ladies under tuition at the 
establishment. The following were the most successful mor¢éauz. 
The adagio and rondo from Mendelssohn’s first concerto in G 
minor ; Mozart’s overture to Zauberflote ; Henselt’s variations on 
“lo son Ricco ;” Ries’ Grand Triumphal March ; Stephen Heller’s 
Homage a Sehubert (No. 14, ‘‘ The postman’s horn”); Winter's 
overture to Zoira ; Schulhoff’s Caprice on Bohemian airs, and his 
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Victoria Waltz, together with others too numerous to mention: 
The academy is under the highest patronage that can be had in 
Dublin. Tha Countess of Clarendon, accompanied by her interest- 
ing children, the Ladies Villiers (pupils of Miss Allen), lately 
honosed Mrs. Allen’s academy with a second visit, when the noble 
Countess expressed herself more than delighted with the musical 
entertainment provided for her on that vs well as on a former 
occasion. The academy is rendered particularly attractive {rom 
the private manner in which it is conducted, being solely under the 
superintendence of Mrs, Allen and her daughters. 

Iractan Orgra at Prymoura.—A partly Italian and French 
troupe have been playing operas at Plymouth. It appears the 
speculation las not been particularly productive to the liberal 
manager, Mewcombe, as the names of the artistes, with the excep- 
tion of that of Signor Montelli, are entirely unknown; and the 
nublic are a little difficult to please, and not without reasgn, con- 
sidering they had Madame Montenezro as prima donna last 
summer ; and a report is current that she is about to revisit this 
favorite resort during the summer months. 

Jenny Linp.—A letter from Stockholm, of 24th ult. says :— 
“ The day before yesterday Mdlle. Jenny Lind arrived here from 
Lubeck, by the steamer the Gauthioa. At the landing place, the 
celebrated cantatrice was received by a great number of young 
girls, all clothed in white, who offered flowers and wreaths to her. 
A carriage, drawn by four white horses, sent by the Philharmonic 
Society, conducted Mdile. Lind to her hotel, where some apart- 
ments had been prepared for her. In the evening, the houses 
adjoining the hotel were illuminated by lights placed at all the 
windows ; a chorus of professors and dilletanti executed a serenade 
under her windows, and hundreds of young men promenaded the 
streets of the town in procession, carrying flambeaux. 

dile. Lind will give six concerts at the Royal Theatre at Stock- 
holm. According to the custom here when a noted artiste arrives, 
the tickets for the places are put up to public sale; more, than 
15,000 persons disputed their possession, and they have been sold 
at exorbitant prices. Mdlle. Lind will quit Stockholm towards the 
middle of July for the waters at Ems. Her engagement in the 
United States commences on the Ist October; but she will not 
embark for that country before the month of September.” 

Ir 1s with great regret that we have heard that Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, the well-known poet, met with a very severe accident on 
Thursday night week, on his returu home from dining with a friend. 
Mr. Rogers was knocked down by a cab in crossing the street, and 
has ever since continued in such danger as to cause very scrious 
alarm to his numerous friends and admirers. 

Deatn or Wyatt, Tue Scuirror.—We regret to report the 
death, by apoplexy, at Rome, of Wyatt, the eminent sculptor, who 
for the last twenty years resided there, working out those graceful 
creations of the chisel which enrich so many European and 
British galleries, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Constant Reaper.—Signor Gardoni still belongs to the troupe of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and will make his first appearance this season in 
Rossini’s Le Conte Ory. He has been in Paris since he left St. 


MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


TO THE 

A YOUNG MAN, possessing a knowledge of the Pianoforte, 
F Concertina, and Organ, in each of which he is capable of impartin 
instruction to a considerable extent, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATIO 
where he could make further improvement, and obtain a moderate remure- 
ration for his services. In Pianoforte Tuning and Quadrille Playing he 
would also be found useful. Good testimonials can be given of character and 
ability. Apply, by letter, to E. B., Mr. Allen’s, 17, Percy-street, Bedford. 
square, London. 





Just Publis'ed, 
MADLLE. JENNY LIND’S 
“MADELAINE AND THE BIRD.” 


DOUBLE SONG, Translated from the German by 
Desmonp Ryan, Esq. Music by C.A. ANZOLD. Sung by Jenny 
Linp in all her late Concerts on the Continent.—Price 1s, 
Scnort and Co., Importers and Publishers. 


W. H. HOLMES’S 
PIANOFORTE ANDANTE, 


Price 2s. To be had of the principal Musicsellers, Also, by the same 
Compozser—BALLAD, 


SCENES OF CHILDHOOD, 
Sung by Miss Dolby; 2s.; and New Song, 


MILLY’S CONSOLATION, 
Sung by Madame Macfarren; 2s. 6d. 


A 








SACRED CANZONET. 
“ONWARD ROLL OUR FLEETING DAYS.” 


Sung by Miss Dotzy. Composed by Josepu Tuomas Cooper. 
Published by Messrs. CRAMER and Co., Regent Street. Price 2s. 
free for Postage Stamps by Mr. Cooper, 16, St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury. 


Sent 





MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
Mr. ann Mrs. JOHN ROE 


ESPECTFULLY announce that their ANNUAL EVENING 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, June 19, 1850. 

Vocalists—Miss Poole, Miss Messent, Miss Woodford (Pupil of Mrs. John 
Roe, her First Appearance in Public), Miss Murrell, rs. W. Wilson, and 
Mrs. John Roe; Mr. Sims Reeves (his First Appearance at this Hall), 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Herberte, and Mr. W. H. Seguin. 

Instrumental Performers — Pianoforte, Miss_Roe; Violin, Mr. Willy; 
Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton; Pianoforte and Organ, Mr. John Ree. 

Conductors—Mr. W. Wilson and Mr. John Roe. 

Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6¢.—Tickets may be had at the Hall; at 
the Principal Music Shops; and of Mr. John Roe, 52, Stanhope Street, 
Mornington Crescent.—Private Boxes only of Mr. John Roe, as above. 

Doors open at Half-past Seven; Concert will commence at Eight o’Clock. 


MR. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 
R. JOHN PARRY will have the honour of giving an 
entirely new Entertainment, entitled “NOTES VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL,” for the First Time, at the above Rooms, on 
MONDAY EVENING, June 24, commencing at Half-past Eight. 

Back Seats, 2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 4s.; to be had of the principal 
Musicsellers.—Stalls, 5s.; Private Boxes, to hold Six, 24s.; to hold Eight, 32s.; 
to be had only of Messrs. Ollivier, 41 and 42, New Bond Street; and at the 
Hall. 











Petersburgh, 
. B.—We are compelled to decline, with thanks, our correspondent’s 
poetical contributi Two similar essays on the same theme have 
already appeared, 

Bouuy.—Yes.' ’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





YN Gentlemen of the Huddersfield Glee Club herehy offer a 
& Premium‘of TEN GUINEAS for the best original serious GLEE for 
Four voices. To be sent in addressed “To the Huddersfield Glee Club, 
George Hotel, Huddersfield,” on or before the 31st of August next. 


sealed letter (containing the real name and address of the c 





’ 

M. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 
P HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
wns? SONTAG will sing, by general desire, and for the 

last time, the variations, “ ‘h! vous dirai-je maman,” with flute 
obligato, by M. Remusat; a grand duet, with Madame Frezzolini ; Mendels- 
sohn’s celebrated trio, from Elijah, with Mdlle Charton, Mdlle I. Bertrand ; 
and a new English ballad, composed expressly for the occasion of M. 
BENEDICT’S GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT, which will be given on the 
Stage of HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on FRIDAY MORNING, 
June 21. Boxes and stalls may be secured at the Box-office of the Theatre, 
and of M. Benedict, 2, Manchester Square. 





Each composition is to be distinguished by a motto, and accompanied by a 
») ind j 


with a corresponding motto. 
The manuscripts will be retained by the Club, bnt the copyright will not 
be interfered with. The name of the successful cundidate will be announced 
immediately after the decision. 
Jonn FREEMAN, President. 


Huddersfield, May Bib, 1950, C. W. Brook, Vice-President. 


MR. CRIVELLI 
Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public that a THIRD EDITION of 
THE ART OF SINGING, 
enlarged and newly arranged in the form of a Grammatical System of Rules 
for the Cultivation of the Voice, may’be had at his Residence, 7J, UPPER 
NORTON STREET, and at all the principal Musicsellers, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


sss 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
LA TEMPESTA. 


It ig respectfully announced that a Graxp Extra Nici will take place on | 


THURSDAY NEXT, JUNE 20rn, 1850, 


When will be presented the highly successful New Grand Opera by HALEvy, 
the Poem by ScriBe, founded on the Tempest of SHAKSPEARE, and com- 
posed expressly for Her Majesty’s Theatre, entitled 


LA TEMP ESTA. 


The Incidental Dances by M. PAUL TAGLIONI. 
The Scenery by Mr. CHARLES MarsHaLL, 
The Costumes executed under the superintendence of Madame CoPERE. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ, 
Alfonso (King of Naples) - Sig. LORENZO. 
Prospero (Duke of Milan) - —  - Sig. COLETTI. 
Antonio (his Brother, the Usurper) Sig. F. LABLACHE. 
Ferdinand (Prince of Naples) Sig. BAUCARDE. 
Trinculo : - Signor FERRARI. 
Stephano - Mdile. PARODI. 
Sycorax . Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND. 
Spirit of the Air Madame GIULIANI. 
Ariel + - Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI. 
Caliban- - Sig. LABLACHE. 
Miranda 


Madame SONTAG. 


Director of the Music and Conductor,.Mr. BALFE. 


With various Entertainments in the 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
In which will appear 
Mdlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, 
Mdlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, Mdile. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
M. CHARLES, and M. PAUL TAGLIONI. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre. 





HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


RAND MORNING CONCERT, on Monday, June 17, to 
commence at half-past One o'clock precisely, under the immediate 
ee of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness 
rince Albert, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, her Roya! Highness 
the Duchess of Gloucester, their Royal Highnésses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Nepaulese Ambassader and suite, and other most distinguished 
personages. 
‘The friends of the late Madame Dt LcKen, and the members of the musical 
ofession, desirous of testifying their respect and esteem for her memory, 
intend to givea GRAND MORNING CONCERT for the BENEFIT of her 
FAMILY, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, and, through the 
kind concession of the direction of her Majesty’s Theatre, made for this occasion 
exclusively, several of the leading Artistes of that establishn:ent will also appear. 
Full particulars may be obtained at the principal music warehouses and 
libraries ; of any of the members of the committee; and of Charles Stovin, 
Esq., Hon. Sec., 81, Harley Street. 





MUSICAL UNION. 


EBVENTH and DIRECTOR’S MATINEE, Compositions by 
Spohr, Beethoven, Haydn, Heller, and Ernst, Mendelssohn, with Selections 

Jessonda, for voices and band, and vocal solos, will be included in the 
programme for Tuesday next. To begin half-an-hour earlier than usual, viz., 
at 3 o'clock, at Willis’s Rooms. 

Violinists: Ernst, Sainton, Neloffre, Goffrie, and Watson. 
Violas: Hill and Mellon. Violoncellists: Piatti and Pilet. 
Pianists: S. Heller and C. Hallé. 

Extra Tickets for Visitors, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Cramer and Co. 


Members can introduce their friends by payment at the ae 


| 
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FIRST NIGHT OF LA’ GAZZA LADRA, 
TUESDAY NEXT, Juue 18th, will be performed (for the 
First Time these Three Years) Rossini’s favorite 


LA GAZZA LADRA. 

Ninetta .  .  . «. » Mdme. roi at 
er First Appearance in that Character. 
Lucia ” ° ages A tbs Mdlle. COTTT, 
Pippo . . . - + ‘+ Mdlle. de MERIC, 
\ (Her First Appearance in that Character.) 
Fernando. . «. » . ~~ Signor TAMBURINI, 
.°» . Signor RONCONI. 
in that Character.) _- 
. . « Signor. TAGLIAFIOCO, 
. Signor LAVIA, 
. Signor POLONINI, 

AND 


. se. « Signor MARIO. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
FIRST NIGHT OF MADAME  VIARDOT. 
FIRST NIGHT OF LE PROPHETE.’ 

The Directors have the honor to announce that a Granp Extra Nicht 
will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, June 20th, on which Evening will 
be eer 8 (for the First’Time this season), Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 

E 


ROPHET E, 


in which Madame VIARDOT will make her First Appearance this season. 
Fides, ‘ ° y ¥ by Hh % Madame VIARDOT, 
(The Original Representative of the part at the Grand Opera in Paris). 
Bertha, . . . ; ° a Madame CASTELLAN. 
(The Original Representative of the part at the Grand Opera in Paris, her 
First appearance a preyed ee 
Jean of Leyden the Prophesy). --- Signor 4 
Count Oberthal, S a “ Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
Serjeant, ° ee | é Signor LAVIA. ' 
Peasants, esti Signori ROM MI and SOLDI. 
MOS oc es ee eae Signor MARALTI, , 
(His First Appearance in that Character). 
Mathisen,. . . « ~ » «© Signor POLONINI. 
Zaccaria, + « « «+ « Herr FORMES, 
(His First Appearance in that Character), 

The Cuore in the Grand CoroNaTION ScENE of the third Act, will 
combine the powers of the FuLL OxcnestRA, the MiLitary Banps, the 
Cuorus, and ORGAN. ; F 

The Incidentel Ballet in the Skating Scene will be supported by 

Mons. ALEXANDRE and Madlle. LOUISE TAGLIONI, 
(as Danced by them at the Grand ra at Paris), and comprise the cele»- 
brated QUADRILLE DES PATINEURS. 

Com oser, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 

The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN, . 

The Dresses by Mrs. BAILEY and Madame MARZIO, 

The Properties and Appointments by Mr. BLAMIRE. 

The extensive Stage Machinery by Mr. ALLEN, 

And the Spectacle under the direction of Mr. A. HARRIS. ? 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performances 
commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 

Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had (for the Night or 
Season) at the Box-office of the Theatre, corner of Hart Street and Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, which is open from 10 till 5 o'clock; and at the 


Principal Libraries. 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
MONDAY, “JULY ist. 

On MONDAY, Juty lst, the LAST CONCERT of the Season will take 
place, on which occasion, in addition’ to” Miscellaneous Selection, will be 
performed HAYDN’S ORATORIO, | ~ a 

HE CREATION, 
Supported by the Principal Artistes of the Establishment, the Full Band 
and. Chorus. 
Prices oF ADMISSION. 
Boxes, £1 11s. 6d.; ditto, £2 2s.; ditto, £2 12s. 6d.; ditto, £3 3s— 
Orchestra, Stalls, 10s. 6d.—Pit, 5s,—Ampbitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Front Row, 
5s.— Amphitheatre, 2s. 


0” 


Podesta . ° . 

(His First Appearance 
Fabrizio . F . ‘ 
Isacco . . ° e 
Georgio . «ts 


Giannetto 


. 

. 
. . . 
. 
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